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This  Month 


COVER:     THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD  ► 

In  the  Prado  Museum  of  Madrid, 
Spain,  one  finds  a  room  in  which 
are  hung  some  of  die  finest  works 
of  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo.  "The 
Good  Shepherd,"  our  cover  picture, 
is  found  displayed  there  in  a  place 
of  prominence. 

Prophetic  symbols  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  are  pictured  here  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  serenity.  A  trusting 
sheep,  leaving  the  herd,  has  come 
to  the  boy. 

On  page  239,  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  in  a  new  series,  invites 
us  to  study  with  him  the  life  of 
our   Gospel    Lord. 

Our  center-spread  picture,  "Christ 
and  the  Samaritan  Woman,"  as  well 
as  the  inside-back-cover  map,  "The 
First  Years— while  Jesus  Lived  in 
Palestine,"  tells  further  of  our  Sav- 
iour. 


Next  Month 


Our  cover  next  month  presents  a 
student  who  is  held  spellbound  by 
his  class  leader.  You,  too,  might 
have  greater  impact  on  your  students 
if  you  will  read  and  apply  sugges- 
tions made  by  William  E.  Berrett 
in  his  article,  "How  To  Improve 
Human  Relations  in  Teaching." 

►  Dr.  Llewelyn  R.  McKay,  a  ward 
Sunday  School  superintendent,  gives 
practical,  valuable  answers  to  a 
question  often  asked  in  desperation, 
"How  can  we  keep  our  teachers 
longer?" 

►Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill,  assistant 
to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  gives 
motivation  and  advice  to  Gospel 
teachers  in  his  message,  "Prepare 
Ye  the  Way  .  .   ." 
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Feature  Articles 


225     "Delinquent  Parents." 

Five    different    forms    of    delinquency   in    parents    are 
listed    by    President    David    O.    McKay.     He    then    gives 
guidance  and  counsel  to  those  who  would  maintain  good 
Latter-day  Saint  homes. 
227     "Triumph  in  the  Alps." 

James  L.  Barker  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  gen- 
ealogical cause.    In  memoriam,  a  co-worker,  Archibald  F. 
Bennett,  describes  a  contribution  made  by  a  humble  man. 
230     "Shall  I  Put  the  Troublemaker  out  of  Class?" 

Howard    S.    Bennion    answers    this    difficult    problem 
with  wisdom  and  conviction. 
232     "Family  Night  Is  Council  Night." 

A  family  like  yours  and  mine  is  faced  with  a  financial 
problem.    Lowell  Jackson  describes  its  solution  and  shares 
a  lesson  with  us. 
236     "Miss  USA  Is  a  'Mormon  Queen,'  too." 

A    choice    representative    of    her    Church,    state   and 
nation,  Charlotte   Sheffield  maintains  her  poise   and  con- 
victions. 
239     "As  We  Stand  before  the  Burning  Bush." 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  prepares  us  to  accom- 
pany him   as   he   guides   us   through   Palestine   and   intro- 
duces us  to  Jesus,  our  elder  brother. 
Center  Spread  —  "Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman." 

Anton    Dorph    understandingly    tells    us    in    oil    colors 
of  a  Samaritan  who  came  to  realize   that  Jesus  was   the 
Messiah. 
Inside   Back  Cover   —    "The   First   Years— while   Jesus   Lived   in 

Palestine."  (Map) 
Outside  Back  Cover    —   "Hidden  Heroes." 

"The  baseball  catcher  makes  it  his  business  to  help 
others  perform  better  before  crowds,"  so  writes  Wendell 
J.  Ashton  as  he  outlines  a  lesson  worth  heeding. 
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Devoted  to  teaching  the  Restored  Gospel  in  the  classroom  and  home. 
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By   President  David   O.  McKay 

THERE  is  general  concern  throughout  the  land 
today  over  increasing  delinquency  among  young 
people.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  reported  that  a  "Continued  upswing 
raised  1957  major  crimes  above  other  years.  United 
States  estimates  total  2,796,400  major  crimes.  This  is 
9.1  per  cent  above  1956,  the  previous  high  year.  Also, 
it  is  23.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  youth  is  pretty  wild,  and 
statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the  average  age  of  crimi- 
nals is  younger  now  than  ever  before.  Notwithstanding 
these  glaring  facts,  of  more  concern  to  me  at  the  present 
time  than  the  delinquency  of  youth,  is  the  delinquency 
of  parents. 

Responsibility  of  a  Trust 

It  is  said  that  "to  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment 
than  to  be  loved."  The  greatest  trust  that  can  come 
to  a  man  and  woman  is  the  placing  in  their  keeping 
the  life  of  a  little  child. 

If  a  man  defaults  who  is  entrusted  with  other  peo- 
ple's funds  —  whether  he  be  a  bank,  municipal  or  state 
official  —  he  is  apprehended  and  probably  sent  to 
prison.  If  a  person  entrusted  with  a  government  secret 
discloses  that  secret  and  betrays  his  country,  he  is 
called  a  traitor. 

What  must  the  Lord  think,  then,  of  parents  who, 
through  their  own  negligence  or  willful  desire  to  in- 
dulge their  selfishness  fail  properly  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren, and  thereby  prove  untrue  to  the  greatest  trust 
that  has  been  given  to  human  beings?  In  reply,  He 
has  said:  "The  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  68:25.) 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  parents  who,  having 
three  little  children,  ranging  in  age  from  1  to  3  years, 
abandoned  them  for  two  days  under  the  care  of  a 
little  neighbor  girl,  leaving  only  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  bottle  of  sour  milk  for  their  sustenance.  Nor  shall 
I  refer  to  the  creature  who  neglected  a  three-month- 
old  babe  while  she  indulged  herself  as  a  wanton.  Such 
unfortunate,  unnatural  weak  females  we  must  hand 
over  to  the  guardianship  of  the  law. 


In  honesty,  ask  yourself  if  you  are  a  "delinquent  parent." 

I  do  have  in  mind,  however,  fathers  and  mothers 
of  respectability  who  by  unwise  conduct,  unwittingly 
influence  their  children  to  commit  wayward  acts. 

Among  such  delinquent  parents  are: 

First:  Those  who  quarrel  in  the  presence  of  their 
children.  Sometimes  such  quarrels  arise  out  of  an 
attempt  to  correct  or  to  discipline  a  child.  One  parent 
criticizes,  the  other  objects,  and  the  good  influence 
of  the  home,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  is  nulli- 
fied. A  child  of  such  parents  can  never  say  truthfully 
in  afterlife  what  John  Ruskin  appreciatively  writes  of 
his  memory  of  home: 

"I  never  heard  my  father's  or  mother's  voice  once 
raised  in  any  question  with  each  other;  nor  saw  an 
angry  or  even  slightly  hurt  or  offended  glance  in  the 
eyes  of  either.  .  .  I  never  saw  a  moment's  trouble  or 
disorder  in  any  household  matter." 

Second:  Those  who  pollute  the  home  atmosphere 
with  vulgarity  and  profanity. 

Parents  are  particularly  delinquent  who  will  use 
profane  words  in  the  home.  Profanity  is  a  national 
vice.  Parents  pollute  their  home  when  they  use  it. 
People  of  our  nation  would  stand  on  a  higher  moral 
plane  if  they  would  but  follow  the  order  given  by 
General  George  Washington  to  his  soldiers  July  1,  1776: 

"The  General  is  sorry  to  be  informed  that  the 
foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  profane  cursing  and 
swearing,  a  vice  heretofore  little  known  in  an  American 
army,  is  growing  into  fashion.  He  hopes  the  officers 
will,   by  example   as  well   as   influence,   endeavor  to 
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check  it,  and  that  both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect 
that  we  can  have  little  hope  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  our  arms  if  we  insult  it  by  our  impiety  and  folly. 
Added  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so  mean  and  low,  without 
any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense  and  character 
detests  and  despises  it." 

Vulgarity  and  profanity  among  the  young  is  often, 
though  not  always,  the  result  of  the  presence  of  those 
evils  in  the  home. 

Third:  Those  whose  daily  home  life  does  not  con- 
form to  their  Church  pretensions. 

Children  are  quick  to  detect  insincerity.  Milton 
says  that  hypocrisy  is  the  only  sin  that  walks  undetect- 
ed save  by  God  alone.  Though  children  may  not 
detect  hypocrisy,  yet  they  are  quick  to  sense  something 
wrong,  and  they  resent  insincerity  or  false  pretension. 

Children  are  more  influenced  by  the  sermons  that 
you  act  than  by  the  sermons  that  you  preach.  Parents 
of  all  people  on  earth  should  be  honest  with  their  chil- 
dren. Keep  your  promises  to  them  and  speak  the 
truth  always.  It  is  the  consistent  parent  who  gains 
the  trust  of  his  child.  When  a  child  feels  that  you 
reciprocate  that  trust,  he  will  not  violate  it  and  bring 
your  name  in  dishonor. 

Fourth:  Parents  who  fail  to  teach  obedience  to 
their  children. 

Within  the  last  decade  there  have  been  rampant 
some  wild  theories  about  the  self-determination  of 
children,  and  the  preservation  of  their  individuality. 
Some  of  these  theorists  believe  that  children  should 
be  permitted  to  solve  their  own  problems  without 
guidance  from  parents.  There  is  some  virtue  in  this, 
but  there  is  more  error. 

Someone  has  said,  "If  the  home  does  not  develop 
obedience,  society  will  demand  it  and  get  it.  It  is 
therefore  better  for  the  home  with  its  kindliness, 
sympathy,  and  understanding  to  train  the  child  in 
obedience  rather  than  callously  to  leave  him  to  the 
brutal  and  unsympathetic  discipline  that  society  will 
impose  if  the  home  has  not  already  fulfilled  this 
obligation." 

The  best  time  to  teach  the  child  obedience  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2  and  4.  It  is  then  that  the  child 
should  learn  that  there  are  limits  to  his  actions,  that 
there  are  certain  bounds  beyond  which  he  cannot 
pass  with  impunity. 

This  conformity  to  home  conditions  can  be  easily 
obtained  with  kindness,  but  with  firmness,  without  any 
arbitrary  action  whatsoever.  "Train  up  a  child  the  way 
he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  (Proverb  22:6.)  In  this  old  adage  the  word 
train  has  great  significance. 


Fifth:  Parents  who  neglect  to  teach  their  children 
religion. 

There  are  parents  who  say:  "We  will  let  our  chil- 
dren grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  choose 
for  themselves."  In  taking  this  attitude,  parents  fail 
in  the  disckarging  of  a  parental  responsibility. 

The  state  has  made  elaborate  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation and  care  of  children  and  youth,  but  there  is 
one  human  interest  which  it  does  not  recognize,  and 
that  is  religion  (used  in  the  sense  of  sectarianism).  So 
far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  it  leaves  the  teaching  of 
religion  to  the  home  and  to  the  church.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  God's  fellow  workers.  The  Father  of  all 
mankind  expects  parents,  His  representatives,  to  assist 
Him  in  shaping  and  guiding  human  lives  and  immortal 
souls.  That  is  the  highest  assignment  which  the  Lord 
can  bestow  upon  man. 

Example,  the  Most  Effective  Way 

The  most  effective  way  to  teach  religion  in  the 
home  is  by  example,  and  the  most  effective  teaching 
of  children  is  living  with  them.  If  you  would  teach 
faith  in  God,  show  faith  in  Him  yourself;  if  you  would 
teach  prayer,  pray  yourself;  would  you  have  your 
children  honest,  then  be  honest  yourself;  would  you 
have  them  temperate,  then  you  yourself  refrain  from 
intemperance;  if  you  would  have  your  child  live  a 
life  of  virtue,  of  self-control,  of  good  report,  then  set 
him  a  worthy  example  in  all  these  things.  A  child 
brought  up  under  such  home  environment  will  be 
fortified  for  the  doubts,  questions  and  yearnings  that 
will  stir  his  soul  when  the  real  period  of  religious 
awakening  comes  at  12  or  14  years  of  age. 

It  is  at  that  age  that  he  needs  positive  teaching 
regarding  God  and  truth  and  his  relations  with  others. 
Activity  in  the  Church  is  a  good  safeguard  during 
youth.  Continual  absence  from  Church  makes  con- 
tinual absence  easy.  Other  interests  in  life  make  the 
growing  youth  indifferent  to  religion;  success  makes 
him  think  that  religion  is  not  essential  to  his  happiness. 

With  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  parents  teach- 
ing religion  to  their  children,  the  Lord  is  very  explicit 
wherein  He  says: 

"And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have  children  in 
Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes  which  are  organized, 
that  teach  them  not  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands,  when  eight  years  old,  the  sin 
be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents."  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 68:25.) 

Let  the  nation,  and  particularly  the  Church,  strive 
to  have  fewer  broken  homes,  fewer  delinquent  parents. 
Then  shall  we  have  hopes  that  there  will  be  less 
delinquency  of  youth. 
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General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 

Triumph  in  the  Alps 


By  Archibald F.  Bennett 


JAMES  L.  BARKER 
He  led  a  research  campaign. 

[Editor's  Note:  Superintendent  Hill 
this  month  presents  in  place  of  his 
usual  editorial  this  stirring  story  by 
Archibald  F.  Bennett  of  a  mission  to 
the  Alps  by  the  late  James  L.  Barker, 
who  served  on  the  Sunday  School 
general  board  for  many  years  with 
Superintendent  Hill  and  Brother 
Bennett.] 

MY  beloved  friend  and  co- 
worker, James  L.  Barker,  was 
widely  known  and  acclaimed  as  a 
scholar  and  linguist,  as  an  author 
oh  Church  history  and  doctrine,  as 
a  missionary  and  Church  executive. 
High  tribute  has  been  paid  him  for 
his  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
these  fields. 

It  is  not  so  well-known  that 
throughout  his  long  life  he  was  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  seeking  out  his 
genealogy  and  made  lasting  con- 
tributions in  that  area. 

In  years  past  he  had  called  at  the 
genealogical  office  to  express  his 
great  interest  in  his  mother's  people, 
the  Waldenses  of  Vaudois,  a  Pro- 
testant group  living  in  the  Alpine 
valleys  of  the  Piedmont  section  of 
northern  Italy.  In  1927  he  had  made 
a  visit  to  the  homeland  of  his  moth- 
er, Marguerite  Stale.  With  the  help 
of  a  scholarly  Vaudois  pastor,  Au- 
guste  Jahier,  he  had  compiled  an 
excellent  genealogy  of  her  ancestry. 
Before   me   I   have   a   copy   of  his 


pedigree  chart  containing  the  names 
of  24  of  her  direct  ancestors.  He 
had  seen  that  the  temple  work  had 
been  done  for  all  of  them  and  their 
families.  His  fond  desire  was  to 
secure  from  the  Piedmont  still  fur- 
ther records  of  his  people. 

With  the  advent  of  microfilming, 
the  idea  came  to  him  that  permis- 
sion might  be  officially  obtained  to 


JAMES  L.  BARKER,  who  served  de- 
votedly on  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  general  board  for  28  years,  made 
it  a  practice  frequently  to  call  on  the 
general  superintendent  after  completing 
each  assignment  to  report  and  to  seek 
advice  regarding  follow-up  of  each. 

No  matter  what  the  follow-up  entailed, 
he  could  be  depended  on  to  carry  through. 

I  used  to  think  of  him  as  "Old  Faithful." 
All  of  his  assignments  were  meticulously 
performed.  No  wonder  he  was  so  much 
beloved. 

Brother  Barker  died  May  29,  1958,  fol- 
lowing an  automobile  accident. 

—General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill. 


film  church  records  of  the  Vaudois 
people.  Frequently  we  discussed 
this  possibility.  The  Genealogical 
Society  had  even  arranged  a  con- 
tract with  a  microfilming  firm  in 
Rome  to  undertake  this  task.  On 
the  very  eve  of  their  departure, 
Italy  declared  war  and  was  hence- 
forth in  the  opposing  camp.  The 
project  forthwith  came  to  an  end. 
Following  the  peace  came  Brother 
Barker's  call  to  preside  over  the 
French  Mission.  Prior  to  his  leav- 
ing for  France  he  sought  me  out 
once  again  and  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  this  long-delayed  filming 
project  in   Northern  Italy. 

On  a  morning  in  September,  1947, 
by  appointment  from  President 
Alma  Sonne  of  the  European  Mis- 


sion, Brother  Barker  and  I  set  out 
from  Paris  by  car  to  visit  the  Al- 
pine valleys  of  the  Vaudois.  These 
people,  whose  history  as  Protestants 
carries  authentically  back  centuries 
before  the  religious  Reformation 
initiated  by  Martin  Luther,  were 
fittingly  described  by  one  author  as 
"Israel  of  the  Alps."  For  centuries 
they  had  been  most  bitterly  perse- 
cuted, imprisoned  and  massacred 
for  their  religion.  At  last,  on  Feb. 
7,  1848,  they  were  granted,  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  the  right  to  exer- 
cise their  religion,  to  attend  schools 
and  universities  and  to  enjoy  civil 
and  political  rights. 

The  very  next  year  Lorenzo  Snow 
was  called  by  the  Church  to  open 
a  mission  in  Italy.  As  we  rode  across 
France,  I  read  to  Brother  Barker 
these  excerpts  from  the  autobio- 
graphy of  Lorenzo  Snow: 

"As  I  contemplated  the  condition 
of  Italy,  with  deep  solicitude  to  know 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  to  where 
I  should  commence  my  labors,  I  found 
that  all  was  dark  in  Sicily,  and  hos- 
tile laws  would  exclude  our  efforts. 
No  opening  appeared  in  the  cities  of 
Italy;  but  the  history  of  the  Walden- 
ses attracted  my  attention. 

"Amid  the  ages  of  darkness  and 
cruelty,  they  had  stood  immovable 
almost  as  the  wave-beaten  rock  in  the 
stormy  ocean.  When  the  anathemas 
of  Rome  shook  the  world  and  princes 
fell  from  their  thrones,  they  dared 
to  brave  the  mandate  of  the  pope 
and  the  armies  of  the  mighty.  To  my 
mind  they  appeared  like  the  rose  in 
the  wilderness,  or  the  bow  in  the 
cloud.  .  .  I  was  soon  convinced  that 
this  people  were  worthy  to  receive 
the  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Italy." 

Arriving  in  Genoa,  Italy,  on  July 
1,  1850,  he  sent  two  missionaries  — 
Joseph  Toronto  and  Thomas  B.  H. 
Stenhouse  —  to  visit  the  Protestant 
valleys  of  Piedmont.    Three  weeks 
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Torre  Pellice,  Piedmont,  Italy,  is  the  chief  community  of  the 
Vaudois  church.  Here  in  1850,  President  Snow  and  his 
missionary  companions  climbed  the  Rock  of  Prophecy  (mountain 


spur  right  of  center  in  picture)  and  dedicated  this  Alpine 
valley  for  Gospel  preaching.  Rock  is  part  of  Mt.  Brigham.  It 
ivas  in  this   village  that  President  Barker  won  initial  success. 


later,  in  a  letter  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Richards  of  the  European 
Mission,  he  reported: 

"I  have  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
know  the  state  of  that  province  to 
which  I  had  given  them  an  appoint- 
ment, as  I  felt  assured  it  would  be 
the  field  of  my  mission.  .  .  I  felt 
assured  that  the  Lord  had  directed 
us  to  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Israel."1 

Dedicated  Land  for  Gospel 

On  Sept.  19,  1850,  President  Snow 
and  his  missionary  companions  as- 
cended a  high  mountain  behind  the 
village  of  Latour  (now  called  Torre 
Pellice)  and  dedicated  in  prayer  the 
land  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested 
upon  them  in  rich  abundance  and 
they  predicted  that  the  Gospel 
would  go  forth  among  the  people 
of  these  mountain  valleys  and  the 
elect  would  be  gathered.  They  re- 
named the  mountain  Mount  Brig- 
ham  and  the  rock  on  which  they 
stood  was  called  the  "Rock  of 
Prophecy." 

Brother  Barker  told  how  his  own 
grandparents  and  his  mother  and 
many  others  had  subsequently  been 
baptized  into  the  Church.  Among 
these  converts  were  the  progenitors 
of  families  of  thousands  of  members 
of  the  Church  today. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  morning 

1  Autobiography  of  Lorenzo  Snow,  pages  121- 
123  and  128. 


we  knelt  in  our  hotel  room  in  Torino 
(Turin)  and  prayed  that  the  Lord 
would  bless  us  that  day  and  enable 
us  to  obtain  official  permission  to 
film  all  the  Vaudois  church  records. 
As  we  rode  on  toward  our  destina- 
tion, Brother  Barker  said  in  deep 
sincerity,  "Brother  Bennett,  there 
was  a  marvelous  spirit  in  our  hotel 
room  this  morning  as  we  knelt  in 
prayer.  I  had  the  feeling  that  our 
departed  daughter,  Nancy,  was 
there  in  the  room.  With  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  Italian  language  she  is 
probably  a  missionary  among  that 
people  in  the  Spirit  World.  I  feel 
that  she  and  my  mother,  born  in  a 
stone  hut  on  one  of  the  Alpine 
slopes,  and  her  father  and  mother 
are  tremendously  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  our  undertaking  this 
day." 

Pioneer  to  the  Valley 

He  reminded  me  again  of  how 
his  grandfather,  Pierre  Stale,  and 
his  family  had  joined  the  first  com- 
pany of  handcart  pioneers.  As  they 
trudged  westward  on  that  arduous 
journey,  disease  sapped  his 
strength.  He  became  so  helpless 
he  could  walk  no  further  and  was 
put  in  one  of  the  wagons.  One 
morning  as  his  wife  came  to  speak 
to  him  before  they  started  the  day's 
journey,  he  told  her  he  would  never 


live  to  reach  the  Valley.  But  he 
predicted  that  the  other  members 
of  the  family  would,  and  that  after 
they  had  arrived,  not  one  of  them 
would  ever  lack  for  bread.  When 
they  came  to  look  upon  him  later 
in  the  day,  he  was  dead.  They 
hollowed  out  a  shallow  grave  by 
the  roadside,  placed  on  the  bottom 
a  layer  of  sagebrush  and,  on  the 
sagebrush,  the  body  of  the  husband 
and  father,  wrapped  in  a  sheet, 
then  another  layer  of  sagebrush  and 
the  earth.  The  journal  of  the  hand- 
cart company  said  simply,  "Brother 
Peter  Stalley  [sic]  died  today.  He 
was  from  Italy."  The  entry  was 
dated  Aug.  17,  1856. 


Permission  Granted 

Arriving  in  Torre  Pellice,  we 
called  upon  the  now  retired  pastor, 
Auguste  Jahier,  who  had  assisted 
Brother  Barker  with  his  genealogy 
20  years  before.  This  man  received 
us  into  his  home  with  every  mark 
of  courtesy  and  deference  and  in- 
troduced us  to  his  delightful  family. 
From  him  we  learned  that  the 
moderator  or  primate  of  the  Vaudois 
church  was  right  then  visiting  in 
the  village  from  his  home  in  Rome. 
The  pastor  willingly  accompanied 
us  to  see  this  official,  who  gave  us 
permission  in  writing  to  microfilm 
all  the  records. 
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We  returned  from  that  successful 
mission  subdued  in  our  feelings,  so 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  blessings 
and  prophecies  of  the  past  and  the 
greater  glory  of  the  future,  con- 
vinced in  our  hearts  that  unseen 
forces  were  guiding  us   mightily. 

Almost  exactly  one  year  later, 
Brother  Barker,  Sister  Barker,  James 
M.  Black,  our  microfilm  operator 
who  had  flown  from  England  by 
plane  to  do  the  actual  filming,  and 
I  rode  again  by  car  into  Torre  Pel- 
lice,  headquarters  of  the  Vaudois 
Church.  We  set  up  our  camera  in 
a  room  of  the  Hotel  du  Pare.  The 
long-hoped-for  filming  began  in 
earnest.  In  three  weeks  we  com- 
pleted 1,476  volumes  of  births,  bap- 
tisms, marriages  and  deaths,  from 
16  different  parishes,  or  a  total  of 
80,390  pages  of  records. 

Tribute  Paid 

Of  that  experience,  I  wrote  at 
the  time: 

"Tribute  must  be  paid  to  Presi- 
dent and  Sister  Barker  for  taking 
their  car,  even  in  pouring  rainstorms, 
and  up  and  down  narrow,  winding 
mountain  roads  and  hazardous 
trails,  to  gather  up  or  return  the 
books.  At  times  the  road  had  to 
be  leveled  off  with  shovels  before 
the  car  could  pass.  Often  on  a 
narrow  road  we  might  meet  a  cart 
or  a  car  and  be  compelled  to  back 
up  until  there  was  space  for  it  to 
pass.   .  . 

"Then  there  was  the  problem  of 
sufficient  film.  As  there  were  more 
books  than  we  had  anticipated,  the 


supply  of  films  brought  with  us  ran 
short.  The  Barkers  crossed  the  Alps 
once  more  to  Geneva  and  Basel 
and  brought  us  all  they  could  ob- 
tain. 

Lovers  of  Bible  Truth 

".  .  .  Everywhere  in  these  valleys 
we  found  worthy  people  living  mor- 
al lives,  who  were  sincere  lovers  of 
the  Bible  truth.  It  is  a  symbol  with 
them  always  to  keep  the  Bible 
opened  in  their  churches  (which 
they  call  temples).  Their  motto  is: 
'The  Light  Shines  in  Darkness.' 
Their  homes  are  simple;  their  living 
is  frugal;  their  lives  are  humble  and 
filled  with  sincere  devotion  to  their 
ideals.  We  attended  their  church 
services,  two  weddings,  and  a  family 
marriage  anniversary.  Once  we 
stopped  the  car  to  help  a  school- 
teacher toiling  up  an  eight  kilometer 
roadway,  carrying  on  her  back  a 
heavy  parcel  —  one  she  had  just 
received  from  her  brother,  a  pastor 
in  South  America.  We  asked  if  she 
were  a  Vaudoise.  Eagerly  she  re- 
sponded that  she  was.  1  am  con- 
secrating my  life  to  my  church,'  she 
said,  and  there  was  happiness  in 
her  eyes,  'and  to  helping  the  poor.' 

".  .  .  All  of  us  have  been  highly 
impressed  with  the  gracious  courtesy 
and  sincere  friendliness  of  all  the 
pastors  and  their  families.  Every- 
where they  were  eager  to  help  us 
in  our  objective.  In  no  case  did 
they  evince  the  slightest  hesitation 
or  objection.  .  .  Pastor  Geymet  of 
Bora  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
achievements  and  teachings   of  our 
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Church,  and  asked  many  questions 
and  for  some  of  our  literature.  At 
a  family  wedding  anniversary  he 
requested  President  Barker  to  ex- 
plain our  ideals  of  family  life." 

He  not  only  did  this  but  gave 
them  a  beautiful  picture  of  our  ideal 
of  happy  family  life  for  eternity.  I 
have  heard  him  preach  the  Gospel 
effectively  among  his  relatives  in 
German  and  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  He  said  once  he  be- 
lieved he  could  explain  the  Gospel 
most  convincingly  in  German  be- 
cause that  was  the  language  he 
had  used  during  his  first  mission. 

Desired  To  Bring  Gospel 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  President 
Barker  during  those  three  weeks  in 
Italy  was  the  long-felt  desire  to 
carry  the  Gospel  message  to  those 
noble  people  from  whose  lineage 
he  and  his  mother  had  come.  That 
was  the  fondest  desire  of  his  heart. 
It  was  a  great  joy  at  the  funeral  of 
Brother  Barker  when  I  heard  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay  announce 
that  they  had  selected  Brother  Bark- 
er to  head  a  new  mission  in  Italy 
among  the  Vaudois  people.  Had  he 
lived,  this  lifelong  desire  would 
have  been  granted. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  he  has 
obtained  this  desire,  and  that  he 
has  been  called  into  the  Spirit  World 
to  preside  over  another  great  mission 
and  to  carry  the  Gospel  message  to 
his  kindred  dead.  Undoubtedly 
others  will  be  found  willing  and 
able  to  carry  on  the  counterpart  of 
that  mission  among  the  living  Vau- 
dois people  in  their  Alpine  homes. 
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Experienced  Gospel  teachers  answer 
this  difficult  question.  How  would 
you  reply? 


U 


Shall  I  Put 


the  Troublemaker 
out  of  Glass?" 


By  Howard  S.  Bennion  * 


Photo  by  W.  Claudell  Johnson. 
What  will  happen  to  him  if  he  is  forced  to  leave? 


ORDER  and  respect  must  pre- 
vail in  a  class.  Otherwise,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  offended  and  with- 
draws. Without  the  Spirit,  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  made  clear 
nor  retained  in  the  mind.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Shall  I  put 
the  troublemaker  out  of  class,"  there- 
fore, is  yes,  but  only  as  the  last 
resort. 

The  teacher  with  unfeigned  sin- 
cerity and  love  for  the  pupil,  with 
faith,  diligence  and  resourcefulness, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  impart  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Gospel 
truths,  rarely  meets  the  need  to  ask 
a  member  to  withdraw  from  his 
class.  The  Lord,  seeing  his  diligence 
and  hearing  his  prayers,  will  help 
according  to  his  own  wisdom,  and 
will  not  hold  such  teacher  charge- 
able for  the  sheep  that  deliberately 
strays  away. 

When  troublemaking  in  a  class 
is  confined  to  one  or  more,  the 
teacher,  with  help  from  the  super- 
intendency  and  the  bishopric,  can 
be  expected  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. But  when  a  whole  class  has 
grown  unruly,  the  strong  participa- 
tion of  the  superintendency,  and 
usually    the    bishopric,    is    needed. 

One  stake  superintendent  com- 
ments: 

"Behavior  patterns  get  set  early. 


Order  in  Sunday  School  must  be 
insisted  on  from  the  first.  Steps  to 
correct  disturbances  should  be  taken 
immediately.  The  longer  disturb- 
ances are  allowed,  the  harder  they 
are  to  control." 

Very  young  children,  when  disci- 
plined, quickly  and  freely  forgive 
and  hold  no  resentment.  Older  chil- 
dren find  more  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  Youth  in  the  late  teens,  when 
asked  to  leave  the  class  may  with- 
draw from  Church  fellowship. 
Hence,  as  pupils  get  older,  the  need 
increases  for  close  individual  study 
and  prayer  and  discernment  by 
teachers,  superintendents  and  bish- 
ops before  and  while  proceeding 
with  corrective  measures. 

Seek  real  causes  and  provocations 
of  class  disturbances.  Study  wise 
measures  to  eliminate  or  correct 
them.  Examine  yourself,  your  attri- 
butes, strength  and  weaknesses, 
your  preparation,  your  class  pro- 
cedure. Do  not  shrink  from  nor 
gloss  over  any  pertinent  fact,  such 
as  your  relation  to  or  the  prominence 
of  a  troublemaker's  parents.  Seek 
to  say  the  right  word  at  the  right 
time.  Survey  those  who  can  help. 
Seek  their   counsel   and    assistance. 

Take  the  necessary  time.  The 
fruits  of  your  efforts  will  be  lasting. 
They    may   bring   enduring   joy    or 


regret.   The  worth  of  souls  is  great. 

Strive  to  turn  the  troublemaker's 
self-esteem,  powers  of  mind  and  de- 
sire for  recognition  into  construc- 
tive and  absorbing  channels.  He 
probably  will  become  a  leader.  Help 
him  gain  a  desire  to  please  and 
serve  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Another  superintendent  writes: 

"I  have,  at  different  times  (1) 
worked  out  the  most  interesting  les- 
son I  could,  even  though  it  meant 
temporarily  departing  from  the  out- 
lined lessons;  (2)  prevailed  on  prob- 
lem members  to  take  lesson  assign- 
ments and  let  them  see  firsthand 
the  difficulty  of  teaching  an  inat- 
tentive class;  (3)  appealed  directly 
to  their  spirit  of  fair  play;  (4)  en- 
listed support  of  parents;  (5)  enlisted 
other  class  members  to  help  encour- 
age attention  and  participation. 

"I  strongly  recommend  that  a 
member  of  the  superintendency  at- 
tend a  problem  class  for  four  or 
five  weeks  in  succession.  If  that 
does  not  work,  then  I  suggest  a 
member  of  the  bishopric  attend  the 
class  for  a  similar  period.  The  fol- 
low-up is  important.  It  takes  time 
to  change  behavior  patterns. 

"In  one  ward  where  several  class- 
es   were    getting    out-of-hand,    we 

•Member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
General  Board  and  former  president  of  New  York 
Stake. 
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worked  out  a  program  involving  the 
teacher,  the  superintendency  and 
the  bishop.  Students  were  warned 
that  if  they  persisted  in  disrupting 
the  class,  they  would  be  asked  to 
leave.  Members  of  the  superintend- 
ency were  stationed  in  the  halls. 
A  boy  or  girl  sent  out  of  class  was 
met  immediately  by  one  of  the  su- 
perintendency and  escorted  to  the 
bishop  in  his  office.  If  the  bishop 
was  successful  in  getting  the  student 
to  promise  improved  attention,  the 
student  was  escorted  back  to  class 
by  the  member  of  the  superintend- 
ency. The  procedure  proved  very 
effective  and  within  six  weeks  class- 
room problems  were  almost  entirely 
eliminated." 

One  stake  superintendent  said 
some  wards  of  that  stake  are  try- 
ing out  this  procedure,  each  succeed- 
ing step  being  taken  only  if  the 
prior  one  or  ones  fail: 

1.  Teacher  discusses  privately  the 
problem  with  the  pupil. 

2.  Teacher  takes  problem  to  the 
parents.  They  work  coopera- 
tively. 

3.  Teacher  takes  problem  to  su- 
perintendent who  tries  to  cor- 
rect it. 

4.  The  bishop  confers  with  the 
teacher,  parents,  superintend- 
ent and  then  with  the  pupil. 

5.  The  bishop  spends  the  class 
time  of  three  Sundays  talking 
with  the  pupil  to  change  his 
attitude  and  habits. 

6.  The  pupil  returns  to  class  on 
trial  basis.  If  he  continues  to 
make  trouble,  the  bishop  takes 
further  steps,  which  may  be  a 


request  that  the  child  withdraw 
from  class. 

A  third  stake  superintendent  notes: 
"There  are  many  factors  in  group 
control  or  discipline  —  the  teacher, 
the  child,  his  class,  the  parent,  ward 
and  community.  The  child  should 
be  so  indoctrinated  and  trained  by 
parents  and  early  teachers  that  un- 
der all  circumstances,  even  the 
poorest  teaching,  the  child  is  re- 
spectful and  reverent  in  our  class- 
es and  meetings." 

A  ward  superintendent  writes: 
"I  have  found  best  results  stem 
from  a  personal  visit  with  parents 
in  the  presence  of  the  child.  .  . 
Parents  feel  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter. .  .  If  the  child  is  present,  there 
is  no  question  who  is  right,  you 
or  the  child." 

A  Sunday  School  teacher  observes: 
"To   put    one   child   out   of    class 
may  teach  a  lesson,  but  to  another 
it  might  keep  him  forever  from  Sun- 
day School. 

"One  reason  discipline  has  often 
failed  is  because  we  have  failed  to 
take  bad  feelings  into  account  — 
we've  dealt  with  bad  actions,  but 
bad  feelings  come  first." 

Another  teacher  writes: 

"I  have  never  in  29  years  of 
teaching  in  Sunday  School  had  to 
put  a  child  out  of  class.  .  .  I  teach 
because  I  love  to  and  I  love  every 
child  that  has  come  under  my  care. 
.  .  .  There  is  always  some  cause  if 
a  child  is  wayward.  .  .  I  have  the 
child  come  to  my  house.  .  .  We 
have  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  .  .  After 
this,  we  understand  each  other  bet- 
ter and  our  problem  is   solved.  .  . 


Only  the  child  and  I  know  about 
the  talk.  .  .  I  never  point  out  or 
correct  a  child  in  the  classroom.  .  . 
I  never  talk  about  the  child  I  have 
trouble  with,  because  it  will  get 
back  to  him  and  then  he  thinks  he 
has  to  live  up  to  the  things  said 
about  him.  .  .  Cultivate  habits  and 
attributes  that  gain  respect.  .  .  Chil- 
dren are  quick  to  recognize  sinceri- 
ty. .  .  Never  raise  the  voice  in  class 
to  try  to  be  heard  above  the  noise 
of  the  class.  In  doing  so,  the  child 
does  not  feel  he  has  to  be  quiet.  .  . 
If  they  get  noisy,  just  stop  talking. 
Without  a  word  they  will  quiet 
down." 

If  finally  compelled  by  his  atti- 
tude and  actions  to  ask  a  child  or 
youth  to  withdraw  from  your  class, 
talk  with  him  alone  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  Leave  a  good  basis  for  con- 
tinued friendship  and  association 
and  a  clear  understanding  that  you 
want  him  to  straighten  out  his  atti- 
tude and  come  back  to  class.  Find 
or  make  occasion  to  call  upon  him 
and  ask  his  practical  suggestions 
for  the  class  or  its  members.  Seek 
his  association.  Asking  his  help  with 
the  class  will  likely  change  his  spirit 
and  draw  him  back. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  excellence 
without  labor.  Genuine  service  pays 
dividends,  especially  going  the  extra 
mile.  Few  feelings  of  gratitude  to- 
ward another  person  survive  longer 
and  stronger  than  those  of  a  good 
man  or  woman  for  the  teacher  and 
friend  who  took  the  time  and  pains 
wisely  and  patiently  to  correct  his 
or  her  troublemaking  in  childhood 
and  youth. 
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The  Home  Evening 


At  the  Lars   Rudolph    Larsen   residence  .  .  . 

Family  Night  Is 
Council  Night 


By  Lowell  Jackson 


ONE  of  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted the  Lars  Rudolph  Lar- 
sen family  council  recently  was  that 
of  raising  $125  for  a  stake  building 
fund. 

"At  the  time,"  Brother  Larsen  re- 
called, "my  business  was  suffering 
temporary  reverses,  so  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  withdraw  the 
money  from  the  business  for  the 
assessment.  We  were  only  taking 
out  barely  enough  to  live  on." 


"We  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  his 
wife,  Norma,  added.  "Our  first 
thought,  as  always,  was  prayer.  And 
then  we  decided  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter in  our  Family  Night  meeting." 

"You  should  have  heard  the  re- 
sponse," said  Brother  Larsen.  "We 
were  thrilled  with  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  our  children  showed. 
They  wanted  to  help  us  raise  the 
money." 

The  Larsens  have  eight  children: 


Photo  by  W.  Claudell  Johnson. 

Father  Rudy  Larsen  and  sons  Wayne,  Douglas  and  Emory  check  on  how  much  has  been 
collected  for  the  stake  building  fund  and  how  much  more  must  be  raised  for  family  quota. 


Editor's  Note:  When  we  heard  of  this 
effort  by  the  Lars  Rudolph  ( Rudy )  Larsen 
family,  we  contacted  Brother  and  Sister 
Larsen  and  asked  if  we  might  have  per- 
mission to  publish  their  success  story  in 
The  Instructor.  Being  modest,  they  were 
at  first  reluctant;  but,  in  time  they  allowed 
author  Lowell  Jackson  to  prepare  this 
report  for  us. 


Julia,  17;  Clark,  15;  Emory,  12; 
Wayne,  10;  Bruce,  9;  Douglas,  7; 
Paula,  4,  and  Joyce,  1.  They  reside 
in  a  southeast  section  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

After  they  all  had  met  for  this 
particular  Family  Night,  the  Larsen 
children  set  out  in  a  determined 
fund-raising  campaign.  The  first 
step  they  took  was  to  scour  the 
neighborhood  in  search  of  odd  jobs. 
As  soon  as  the  boys  accumulated 
enough  money  from  their  small 
tasks,  they  made  an  investment  in 
a  large  assortment  of  greeting  cards. 

"We  knocked  on  a  lot  of  doors," 
Emory  spoke  up,  "but  sold  a  lot  of 
cards.  But  it  was  kinda  hard  sell- 
ing." 

Searching  for  other  ways  to  in- 
crease the  fund,  the  two  older  boys 
decided  to  repair  and  paint  two 
family  toys  no  longer  in  use. 

"One  was  a  pedal  auto,"  Clark 
said,  "and  we  got  $5  out  of  it.  But 
we  weren't  very  successful  in  trying 
to  sell  the  bicycle  we  fixed  up,  even 
though  we  advertised  in  the  paper. 
I  guess  we  asked  too  much  for  it." 

Seventeen-year-old  Julia  made 
quite  a  sacrifice  for  the  building 
fund  when  she  donated  the  last 
check  she  received  from  a  tempo- 
rary job. 

"I  had  been  working  in  the  kitch- 
en at  the  LDS  hospital,"  she  ad- 
mitted, "and  I  needed  the  money 
for  quite  a  few  things,  but  this  was 
more  important." 

One  day  the  mailman  brought  Sis- 
ter Larsen  a  check  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend.  She  had  sold  a  two- 
stanza  poem,  entitled,  "A  Valentine 
for  Mother."  This  check,  along  with 
some  baby-tending  money  she  had 
earned    taking    care    of    two    small 
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Gathered  in  family  council  are:    (I.  to  r.)    Rudy,  Paula,  Julia, 
Bruce,  Dauglas,  Wayne,  Emory,  Mother  Norma,  Clark  and  Joyce. 


Photos  by  W.  Claudell  Johnson. 

Bruce  and  Douglas  contact  a  neighbor  to  see  if  a  sale  of  all- 
occasion  greeting  cards  could  be  made  to  increase  total  funds. 


nephews  while  their  mother  worked, 
went  into  the  fund. 

Douglas,  the  youngest  son,  insist- 
ed on  giving  his  birthday  dollar. 

A  month  had  now  passed  since 
the  first  discussion  at  the  family 
council  meeting.  There  were  only  a 
few  days  remaining  to  raise  the 
money.  And  yet,  despite  all  efforts 
and  sacrifices,  the  family  still  had 
to  come  up  with  $87.96. 

One   afternoon,    after  school,   10- 


"But  we  asked  her  anyway,"  add- 
ed Clark,  "and  Julia  was  great  about 
it.   She  came  to  our  rescue." 

After  the  $125  was  counted  and 
recounted  to  satisfy  all  members  of 
the  family,  the  ward  clerk  was  asked 
to  come  to  the  Larsen  home.  When 
he  arrived,  he  was  told  all  details 
of  the  fund-raising  campaign.  So  he 
wrote  on  the  receipt,  "Contributed 
by  each  member  of  the  family!" 

This  is  only  one  of  many  prob- 


over  our  daily  problems  as  well  as 
our  obligations  to  our  Heavenly 
Father." 

"In  doing  this,"  her  husband  add- 
ed, "I  know  we  are  greatly  blessed. 
Our  family  has  known  many  mo- 
ments of  joy.  We  have  been  very 
happy.  We  are  all  thankful,  down 
to  the  smallest  member,  for  the 
riches  our  Gospel  brings  us." 


year-old  Wayne  discussed  the  mat-     lems  the  Larsen  family  has  solved 


ter  in  great  seriousness  with  his 
mother. 

"Maybe  we  can  still  sell  the  bike," 
he  offered  as  consolation. 

"I  don't  know."    His  mother  was 


through  Family  Night  council  meet- 
ings. 

"Of  course,"  Sister  Larsen  com- 
mented, "we  sing,  pray,  read  scrip- 
tures,  tell  stories,  play   games  and 


very  doubtful.    "I  just  don't  know      have  refreshments  at  these  weekly 


where  we'll  get  the  rest  of  the 
money." 

Suddenly  Wayne's  face  lit  up. 

"I  know!  I  know!"  he  bubbled 
with  enthusiasm.  "Our  college  mon- 
ey! 

"Oh,  no!"  This  was  too  much  to 
ask,  thought  Sister  Larsen. 

"But  it's  ours,"  insisted  Wayne. 
"Besides,  we  can  put  more  college 
money  away  later  on." 

All  the  boys  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  college  money.  Still,  even  with 
this  additional  amount,  the  fund  was 
short  $23. 

"We  didn't  want  to  ask  Julia  to 
withdraw  any  of  her  college  money," 
Sister  Larsen  explained,  "because 
she  had  given  so  much  already.  Be- 
sides, she  was  nearer  college  age 
than  the  others." 


occasions.    But,  primarily  speaking, 
it  is  a  time  to  think  over  and  talk 


LARS   RUDOLPH  LARSEN 
FAMILY  NIGHT  AGENDA 

Prayer   Wayne,    10. 

Gospel  Reading   (Alma  34:16) 

Clark,  15. 

Scripture    discussion    Father. 

Song,  "Little  Peter  Cottontail" 

Mother. 

Council   - Family. 

Games  .....Family. 

Refreshments 


Photo  by  Ray  Kooyman. 

After  the  regular  business  has  been  concluded,  everyone  participates  in  a  game  and 
action  song,  "Little  Peter  Cottontail,"  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  younger  children. 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson 
for  October 


Even  in  a  television  -  dominated 
world,  a  story  warm  from  the 
teller's  lips  causes  all  to  stop  and 
listen   ... 
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By  Pearl  Allred 


YOUR  audience— your  story— and 
you.  What  a  magic  combina- 
tion this  can  be! 
Getting  an  audience  is,  of  course, 
no  problem.  In  almost  every  place 
where  people  come  together  —  pic- 
nics, Sunday  School  classes,  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  groups, 
fireside  gatherings,  parties  of  almost 
every  kind  —  the  story  is  the  thing. 
Audiences  have  been  ready  to  listen 


to  stories  ever  since  language  began. 
Thirty  centuries  ago  when  Homer, 
the  blind  bard,  wandered  through 
ancient  Greece,  men,  women  and 
children  listened  eagerly  to  his  leg- 
ends; the  troubadours  and  minstrels 
of  the  Middle  Ages  gathered  crowds 
around  them;  and,  later  on,  the  king's 
court  was  audience  for  the  story- 
teller. 

Enchanting  Even  Today 

Today,  when  books  are  available 
to  everyone,  when  people  can  read 
for  themselves  the  innumerable  tales 
that  have  found  their  way  into  print, 
there  are  still  vast  numbers  of  people 
who  want  their  stories  to  come  warm 
and  living  from  the  lips  of  a  good 
storyteller.  Even  in  a  television- 
dominated  world,  the  words  "long, 
long  ago,"  or  "once  upon  a  time,"  or 
"I'll  tell  you  a  story,"  are  enough  to 
create  their  own  particular  brand  of 
enchantment. 

If  getting  an  audience  to  listen  to 
a  story  is  no  problem,  getting  a  story 
to  tell  to  an  audience  is  even  less  of 
one.  The  storyteller  has  all  litera- 
ture as  his  province,  and  it  becomes 
merely  a  matter  of  selection  from  a 
vast  abundance  of  riches.  Fascinat- 
ing stories,  waiting  for  the  telling 
and  designed  for  almost  every  imag- 
inable occasion,  can  be  found  col- 
lected together  in  every  public 
library  or  on  the  shelves  of  good 
bookstores  everywhere.1  Folk  tales 
and  fairy  tales,  stories  from  the 
Bible  and  from  history,  legends,  ad- 
venture, lives  of  great  men  and  wom- 
en, holiday  stories,  all  these  and 
more  are  waiting  for  the  storyteller 
and  his  audience. 

The  Bible  is,  of  course,  a  source  of 
stories  of  every  known  kind— epic, 
biography,  legend,  allegory,  parable 
and  love  story.  Add  to  that  the  stories 
of  Church  history  and  the  men  and 
women  who  participated  in  it  and 
the  storyteller  has  an  almost  un- 
limited treasury  from  which  to  draw. 

With  an  audience  assured,  a  story 
selected,  it  is  you,  the  storyteller 
who  must  complete  the  magic  tri- 

3  Any  number  of  books  will  guide  the  beginning 
storyteller   on    his    way.     Among   them    are: 

The  Art  of  the  Storyteller  by  Marie  Shedlock; 
Dover  Press,  920  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.Y.; 
$2.95. 

The  Way  of  the  Storyteller  by  Ruth  Sawyer; 
Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y.;   $3. 

Children  and  Books  by  Mary  H.  Arbuthnot; 
Whitman,   560   West   Lake  St.,  Chicago,   111.;    $6. 

"Stories:  A  List  of  Stories  To  Tell  and  Read 
Aloud"  edited  by  Eulalie  Steinmetz,  New  York 
Public   Library.    ( Perhaps    free. ) 

Stories  To  Tell  to  Children;  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

"For  the  Storyteller";  National  Recreation 
Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
35  cents. 

Children's  Stories  and  Hoiu  To  Tell  Them  by 
Essenwein  and  Stoddard  and  Stories  and  Story- 
telling by  K.  D.  Cather.  No  longer  in  print,  but 
usually  may  be  obtained  at  public  libraries. 


angle.  Not  everyone  can  be  a  great 
storyteller,  just  as  not  everyone  is 
born  to  be  a  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  an 
Arturo  Toscanini.  But  almost  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
develop  the  ability  can  learn  to  tell 
stories  with  some  degree  of  skill. 

There  is  no  ready-made  formula 
for  telling  stories  successfully.  Like 
any  other  individual  art,  whether  it 
is  sculpture,  acting  or  playing  the 
piano,  the  storyteller,  after  patient 
experimentation,  must  find  for  him- 
self his  own  best  style  and  technique. 
But  he  may  be  warned  against  cer- 
tain pitfalls  and  profit,  perhaps,  from 
the  advice  of  veterans  in  the  art. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  experi- 
enced storyteller  would  advise  the 
beginner  is  that  he  study  the  story 
and  its  background  so  that  he  may 
become  very  sure  of  himself  when  he 
is  before  his  audience. 

The  introduction  of  the  story  is 
extremely  important.  In  a  sentence 
or  two  the  central  character  should 
be  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the 
audience  is  eager  to  know  more  of 
him  and  the  events  in  which  he  be- 
comes involved.  Most  introductions 
answer  three  simple  questions  — 
Who?  When?  Where?  For  instance— 
"There  lived  Once,  in  Europe,  a 
peasant  and  his  wife  who  would 
have  been  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long,  if  only  God  had  given  them  a 
little  child." 

In  many  instances,  in  Bible  stories, 
the  suspense  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
introduction.  Notice  the  beginning  of 
the  book  of  Jonah :  "Now  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah  the  son 
of  Amittai,  saying,  Arise,  go  to  Nine- 
veh, that  great  city,  and  cry  against 
it;  for  their  wickedness  is  come  up 
before  me."  (Jonah  1:1-2.)  And  the 
stage  is  instantly  set  for  a  thrilling 
quest. 

Introduction  Lifts  Curtain 

The  introduction  should  not  con- 
tain unnecessary  exposition  or  de- 
scription. It  should  be  direct  and 
have  exactly  the  effect  on  the  audi- 
ence as  if  a  curtain  were  lifted. 

After  the  introduction  there  should 
follow  a  series  of  actions  that  go 
directly  and  vigorously  to  the  heart 
of  the  plot.  If  the  storyteller  goes 
off  on  some  happy  bypath,  and  the 
main  road  is  forgotten  even  for  a 
moment,  the  result  will  be  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Intricate 
stories,  involving  many  characters, 
a  main  plot  and  an  incidental  one, 
are  hard  to  tell  even  to  adults. 

Since  the  climax  is  the  heart  of 
the  story,  everything  else,  even  the 
introduction  should  help  to  make  it. 
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The  story  should  move,  and  move 
rapidly  thereafter  to  the  conclusion. 
Sometimes  the  conclusion  is  implicit 
in  the  climax,  but  whether  it  is  or 
not,  its  purpose  should  be  definite. 
It  should  end  the  story  quickly.  The 
seasoned  storyteller's  advice  in 
guarding  the  amateur  against  long- 
drawn-out  conclusions  might  well 
be:  "When  the  story  ends,  STOP." 

Concerning  the  Moral 

If  there  is  a  significant  purpose  in 
the  story,  and  if  the  story  has  been 
well  told,  it  has  taught  its  own 
moral.  It  is  difficult  for  the  teacher 
to  know  what  message  the  story  has 
taught  to  the  class,  and  even  the 
class,  perhaps,  does  not  instantly 
know.  A  wise  philosopher  in  James 
Stephens's  story,  "The  Crock  of 
Gold,"  says,  "I  have  learned  that  the 
head  does  not  hear  anything  until 
the  heart  has  listened,  and  what  the 
heart  knows  today,  the  head  will 
understand  tomorow." 

Both  adults  and  children  will  re- 


act unhappily  to  stories  which  over- 
exercise  virture,  godliness  and  com- 
placent moral  values.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  young  Quaker  theological  stu- 
dent who,  after  a  lecture  delivered 
by  a  smug  and  pious  churchman,  was 
heard  to  say:  "Almost  thou  persuad- 
est  me  not  to  be  a  minister  of  God." 
Margaret  Eggleston,  formerly  an 
instructor  in  storytelling  at  Boston 
University,  advises  the  storyteller  to 
show  the  weaknesses  of  the  heroes 
as  well  as  the  strength  and  let  the 
audience  judge  for  themselves  how 
heroic  they  were.  Daniel,  for  in- 
stance, had  human  weaknesses,  but 
he  would  not  let  the  fear  of  anyone 
make  him  forget  to  ask  God  to  bless 
and  use  him.  Daniel  at  prayer— the 
good  storyteller  can  plant  that 
image  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  or  girl 
who  may  he  forgetting  to  pray. 

Age  Determines  Theme 

In  some  stories  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  theme  or  message  should  be 
emphasized.  The  age  of  the  audience 


or  class  may  help  to  determine  it.  In 
the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  for 
instance,  the  storyteller  might  stress 
the  athletic  strength  of  David  for 
adolescent  boys.  David  saw  the 
danger  of  his  country,  he  had  learned 
to  have  faith  in  God,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  volunteer  because  he  was 
prepared  physically,  as  well  as  spir- 
itually, to  go  ahead. 

The  Master  Storyteller 

Jesus  was  the  master  storyteller. 
He  knew  the  strength  of  a  good  story 
played  out  in  familiar  surroundings. 
A  woman  patching  clothes,  a  man 
sowing,  a  party-giver,  a  foreman,  a 
wastrel  son  —  in  the  parables  con- 
cerning them,  one  is  convinced  he 
did  not  use  a  patronizing  tone  nor 
labor  a  moral.  There  is  evidence  that 
he  respected  the  dignity  of  his  listen- 
ers and  never  talked  down  to  them; 
that  he  used  simple,  vivid  terms  and 
the  best  language  he  could  com- 
mand. In  doing  so,  he  showed  them 
the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Clarence   England  holds   his  fireside  group's  attention  at   the 
Garden  Park  Ward  by  skillfully  weaving  a  story  into  his  pres- 


Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 

entation.    Respecting  his  listeners'  dignity,  he  never  talks  down 
to  them  and  always  uses  simple,  vivid  terms  in  good  language. 
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Photo  by  David  W.  Evans  &  Associates. 


At  the  beginning  of  her  reign  as  Miss  USA,  Charlotte  Sheffield  was  honored  at  a  re- 
ception  given    in   the    Utah   state    capitol.    An  effective   good-will  ambassador,   .   ,   . 

Miss  USA  Is  a 
"Mormon  Queen,"  too 


By  Robert  Jackson 


661  TERE'S   a  float  from  Utah,' 


H 


screamed  one  voice  in  the 
crowd  watching  1957s  parade  of 
queens  at  the  "Miss  Universe  Pag- 
eant." 

"Hey!"  cried  another,  with  a  bit 
of  a  sneer,  "are  you  a  Mormon  girl?" 

The  tall,  lithesome  blonde  on  the 
decorated    float    lifted    her    head 


proudly,  gave  an  infectious  smile 
and  answered  in  a  clear,  warm  voice, 

"You  bet!" 

This  was  Miss  Charlotte  Sheffield, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  crowned  within 
the  week  Miss  USA  of  1958,  in  Long 
Beach,  California. 

Since  she  received  the  coveted 
title  in  July  of  1957,  Charlotte  Shef- 


field has  traveled  over  60,000  miles 
—  including  Europe,  Africa,  the  Far 
East  and  South  Pacific  as  well  as 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Throughout  all  parts  of  the  world, 
she  has  proudly  answered  the  most 
prevalent  question,  "Are  you  a  Mor- 
mon?" with  the  same  hearty,  'vehe- 
ment "You  bet!" 

But  more  than  merely  giving  ut- 
terance to  her  religious  beliefs, 
Charlotte  has  shown,  through  her 
conduct,  that  she  is  indeed  a  real 
Mormon  who  lives  up  to  every 
Latter-day  Saint  principle. 

Her  behavior,  as  a  reigning  queen, 
has  been  exemplary.  Her  refusals 
to  conform  with  "worldly  standards" 
have  been  gracious  and  witty. 

On  other  occasions,  and  concern- 
ing other  principles,  Charlotte  has 
been  equally  uncompromising.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  Millennial 
Star,  monthly  magazine  of  the  LDS 
British  Mission,  Miss  USA  made 
these  comments: 

"The  handsome  movie  actor  at  my 
side  had  been  teasing  me  all  day. 
At  one  time  he  called  me  the  'Queen 
of  the  Mormons,'  but  only  because 
we  had  been  talking  about  the 
Church.  And  he  knew  that  I  realized 
he  said  it  because  he  liked  me  as  a 
friend. 

"Now,  we  were  having  a  group 
dinner  in  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
imaginable,  and  the  chef  had  gone 
to  much  trouble  to  prepare  his  special 
dishes  for  me. 

"As  graciously  as  I  could,  I  asked 
for  ginger  ale  at  cocktail  time.  I 
quietly  turned  down  the  invitation 
for  the  famous  wine  with  dinner.  I 
beat  the  waiter  to  my  coffee  cup  and 
turned  it  over  to  show  I  wasn't  drink- 
ing any. 

"Then  came  the  dessert  and  the 
rare  delicacy  of  coffee  made  with 
liquor.  The  actor  said,  'This  is  such 
a  privilege  that  none  of  us  are  going 
to  turn  it  down,  are  we?'  He  directed 
his  voice  toward  me.  I  motioned  to 
the  waiter  and  quietly  said  to  him, 
'I  really  appreciate  your  preparing  so 
wonderfully  for  us,  but  in  accordance 
with  my  Church  beliefs  I  would  like 
to  have  a  glass  of  milk  instead.  Would 
that  be  all  right?'  He  smiled  at  me 
in  an  understanding  and  almost  ad- 
miring manner  and  said,  'Of  course!' 

"He  served  my  milk,  and  when 
they  took  the  photograph  of  our  group 
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Photo  by  Church  Information  Service. 

At  Home— A  Sunday  School  teacher  before  her  coronation,  Miss 
USA  addresses  congregation  at  Douglas  Ward,  Bonneville  Stake. 


Photo  by  Church  Information  Service. 

In  New  Zealand— "Queen"  Charlotte  Sheffield  talks  with  Pres- 
ident David  O.  McKay  at  the  New  Zealand  Temple  dedication. 


'making    a   toast,'    I   toasted    proudly 
.  .  .  with  my  milk." 

Second  to  her  pride  in  being  a 
Mormon,  Charlotte  Sheffield  has 
been  a  proud  ambassador  of  good 
will  from  America.  In  her  tours,  she 
has  shown  what  it  means  to  be  a 
gracious,  mannerly,  sincere  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States. 

In  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  her 
pride  was  mingled  with  the  greatest 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  privileges 
she  enjoyed  as  an  American  citizen. 

"Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  she 
spoke  with  seriousness,  "you  see  peo- 
ple whose  lives  are  completely  con- 
trolled. I  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
misery  I  saw  in  faces  —  the  resigna- 
tion and  hopelessness  they  reflected. 
I  was  so  grateful  for  my  American 
citizenship." 

When  asked  what  was  the  great- 
est highlight  of  her  entire  year's 
reign   as    Miss   USA,   Charlotte   an- 


swered without  hesitation,  "I  was 
most  impressed  with  the  New  Zea- 
land Temple  dedication." 

And  why? 

"Because,"  she  said,  "I  learned 
what  the  temple  over  there  means 
to  Saints  residing  in  the  Pacific, areas. 
You  cannot  imagine  the  sacrifices 
they  made.  They're  real  'pioneers' 
over  there,  rilled  with  spirit  and  love 
for  the  Restored  Gospel." 

And  what  did  her  world  tour 
teach  her? 

"This  life,"  said  Charlotte  softly, 
"is  like  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in 
the  eternal  life  we  are  .promised. 
And  that  is  why  I  have  felt  it  so 
necessary  to  live  the  Restored  Gos- 
pel to  the  fullest  —  to  watch  myself 
carefully  in  my  associations  at  all 
times.  Why  live  contrary  to  the 
eternal  plan?  Why  ruin  everything 
now?" 

Following  the  crowning  of  a  new 


Miss  USA  in  late  July,  Miss  Shef- 
field will  star  in  a  summer  stock 
presentation  at  Myrtle  Beach  in 
South  Carolina. 

When  she  is  asked  about  the  fu- 
ture, she  smiles  faintly  and  lets  one 
know  that  her  well-shaped  feet  are 
planted  .  firmly  on  the  ground.  Of 
course  she's  interested  in  dramatics! 
There  have  been  some  fabulous  of- 
fers. But  she  is  one  not  to  settle 
for  the  "glitter."  She  speaks  of  re- 
turning to  college  for  graduate  work 
—  of  teaching  dramatics.  But,  with 
her  potentialities,  her  enthusiasm, 
her  ideals  and  her  courage,  who 
knows  what  the  future  may  hold? 

But,  whatever  she  does,  wherever 
she  is,  one  thing  is  certain  —  the 
reply  she  will  give  the  curious 
passer-by  who  asks,  "Are  you  a 
Mormon  girl?" 

That  reply  will  be,  right  to  the 
hilt,  "You  bet!" 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Navy. 

In  Italy— Dressed  in  a  Western  costume,  Miss  Sheffield  adds 
glamour  as  guest  of  honor  at  a  U.S.  servicemen's  football  game. 


In   Czechoslovakia— Seated  in   a  small   auto   manufactured  in 
Prague,  this  young  lady  from  Utah  poses  for  an  advertising  photo. 
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Gospel  Teaching 
I  Remember  Best 


LOUISE  LAKE 

Elder  Cowley  answered  a  question. 

WHAT  is  one  of  the  Gospel 
teachings  I  remember  best? 
It  is  that  I  am  my  brother's  keeper. 
And  a  teacher  who  impressed  this 
truth  upon  me  was  the  late  and 
beloved  Elder  Matthew  Cowley  of 
the  Council  of  Twelve  Apostles. 

I  first  met  the  Cowleys  the  early 
part  of  September,  1947.  They  had 
moved  into  the  same  apartment 
house  where  I  was  residing.  At  the 
time,  I  was  a  post-polio  patient  of 
two  years. 

Sister  Cowley  met  me  in  the 
apartment  locker  room,  outside  my 
back  door.  Elder  Cowley  was  com- 
ing down  the  steps. 

"Hello,"  she  called  to  me  gra- 
ciously. "I'm  Elva  Cowley.  This  is 
my  husband,  Matthew  Cowley."  An 
immediate  impression  was  made  up- 
on me.  This  man,  I  felt  within  my 
heart,  whose  life  was  filled  with 
activity  in  service  to  mankind,  had 
the  power  to  lead  people  to  a  des- 
tiny beyond  compare. 

Without  any  solicitation  on  my 
part,  he  would  come  to  my  door 
often  after  that  first  moment.  He 
knew,  through  some  divine  aware- 
ness he  possessed,  my  problems  and 
needs.  And,  before  leaving,  he  al- 
ways had  the  power  to  lift  me  be- 
yond the  sorrows  and  storms  of  life 
into  a  light  of  faith  and  a  beautiful 
hope  for  the  future. 

"Life  is  eternal,"  he  would  say. 
"Those  troubles  right  now  are  not 
here  to  stay,  but  will  pass  quickly 
into  future  joys  and  blessings." 


By  Louise  Lake 


In  his  exemplified  kindness  and 
compassion,  I  came  to  understand 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" 

The  last  Thanksgiving  holiday  of 
his  life,  he  came  to  my  door  with 
a  frozen  turkey  in  his  arms.  There 
was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  a  warm 
humorous  chuckle  in  his  throat  as 
he  said, 

"We  received  two  turkeys  this 
year.  This  one  is  yours.  Have  a 
happy  Thanksgiving!" 

But  the  spirit  of  giving,  of  being 
his  "brother's  keeper"  was  not  con- 
fined only  to  material  needs.  Mat- 
thew Cowley  shared  his  spiritual 
blessings  as  well.  Often  the  lovely 
Cowley  family  would  come  to  my 
home  and  Elder  Cowley  would  say, 
"Could  we  have  home  night  with 
you?" 

With  charm  and  dignity,  and  a 
rare,  spontaneous  sense  of  humor, 
Matthew  Cowley,  in  these  inspira- 
tional moments,  taught  to  me  the 
simplicity  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  the  Christ.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  loving  our  fellow  man 
and  our  Father  in  heaven  —  of  being 
our  "brother's  keeper." 

Several  times  Elder  Cowley  re- 
lated to  me  the  time  he  visited  the 
late  President  George  Albert  Smith. 
President  Smith  had  counseled  him, 
saying,  "There  is  good  in  every  man. 
Look  for  it." 

I  knew  those  words  had  entered 
Elder  Cowley's  heart  because,  no 
matter  how  busy,  he  always  found 
time  for  others.  He  served  all  with 
kindness  and  love  and  without  re- 
gard to  their  stations  in  life. 

This  great  humanitarian  —  this 
beloved,  apostle  of  the  Lord  —  was 
indeed  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  to 
me.    His  words  of  cheer  and  hope 


—  so  frequently  spoken  —  brought 
to  my  soul  "the  light  of  morning," 
as  it  were,  leaving  the  one  indelible 
truth  that  will  always  be  a  part  of 
me:    that  I  am  my  brother's  keeper. 


THE    AUTHOR 

MRS.  LOUISE  LAKE  is  the 
1958  "Handicapped  Ameri- 
can of  the  Year"  and  in  May  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  a  plaque 
indicating  the  honor.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  receive  the  award, 
made  annually  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically    Handicapped. 

A  daughter  of  Theodore  and  Lucy 
Snyder  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lake  was  born 
on  a  ranch  near  Park  City,  Utah. 
From  early  childhood,  her  parents 
taught  to  her  principles  of  the 
Gospel. 

She  long  has  been  active  in  LDS 
Church  organizations  —  including 
more  than  six  years  as  president  of 
the  South  Eighteenth  Ward  (Salt 
Lake  City)  Young  Women's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  after  polio 
put  her  in  a  wheelchair. 

Mrs.  Lake  in  1930  began  19 
months  as  a  missionary  in.  the  East- 
ern States  Mission.  She  later  was 
active  in  Mutual  in  Eugene  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  It  was  in  St.  Louis  12 
years  ago  that  she  contracted  polio, 
which  confined  her  to  bed  for  20 
months,  including  more  than  a  year 
in  LDS  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Returning  to  Church  work,  she 
taught  the  Special  Interest  class  of 
MIA  before  she  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Since  about 
the  beginning  of  1957,  Mrs.  Lake 
has  been  teaching  South  Eighteenth 
Ward's  Sunday  School  class, 
"Christ's  Ideals  for  Living"  (Course 
No.  18). 

In  daily  life,  she  is  instructor  of 
activities  of  daily  living  at  LDS 
Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

She  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Lake  Cannon  who  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  with  her  husband, 
Hal  R.   Cannon   and   2   small   sons. 
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By  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

of  the   First    Presidency 


FIRST 

OF 

A 

SERIES 


PRESIDENT  J.  REUBEN  CLARK,  JR. 
To  help  us  walk  with  Jesus  on  His  mission  in  Palestine. 


DURING  his  earlier  years,  President 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Grantsville,  Utah,  lived  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  New  York  City.  However,  in 
the  late  1920s  he  and  his  family  came  to 
spend  a  few  months  in  their  Salt  Lake 
City  home.  Presently  he  was  asked  to 
teach  a  Sunday  School  class  that  was 
studying  the  life  of  Christ.  As  a  teacher, 
his  work  was  characterized  by  thorough 
preparation  and  masterful  presentation.  It 
was  said  that  his  lessons  were  prepared 
"as  though  they  were  to  be  presented  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court." 

The  stake  Sunday  School  superintendent 
asked  Brother  Clark  to  conduct  the  work 
of  his  department  in  the  stake  "union 
meeting."  This  assignment,  too,  was  per- 
formed with   distinction. 

The  Sunday  School  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  appointment  to  serve  as 
legal  adviser  to  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  the 
United  States  ambassador  to  Mexico.  As 
legal  adviser  and  next  as  ambassador, 
Brother  Clark  served  his  country  well.  In 
1933  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  be 


a  counselor  to  Heber  J.  Grant,  who  then 
was  president  of  the  Church. 

As  a  Sunday  School  worker  and  during 
later  years,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
article,  President  Clark  devoted  much 
thought  and  effort  to  a  study  of  the  life 
of  the  Master.  In  1939  he  presented  ■§ 
series  of  seven  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Women's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association.  The  outline  for  a  sec- 
ond series  was  prepared  but  could  not 
then  be  given  because  of  President 
Clark's  increasing  responsibilities  in  the 
First  Presidency.  The  Instructor  is  hap- 
py to  present  in  this  and  the  following  six 
issues  very  brief  condensations  of  the 
seven  original  lectures.  They  cover  only 
the  early  life  of  Jesus  and  the  first  few 
months  of  His  mission;  but  they  are  of 
such  interest  and  value  it  is  felt  that  they 
should  be  made  available  to  all  teachers. 

Jesus  said:  "Search  the  scriptures;  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life." 
(John  5:39.) 

Here  is  genuine  help  for  all  of  us  who 
search  the  scriptures  or  who  teach  their 
truths.  —Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 


In  the  wilderness  of  Midian  the 
Lord  said  to  Moses:  "Draw  not  nigh 
hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy    ground." 

—Exodus  3:5. 

A  NY  man  who  approaches  a  study 
II  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  stands 
as  did  Moses  before  the  burning 
bush,  on  holy  ground.  He  begins 
a  study  of  a  life  of  holiness,  the 
holiest  life  that  has  ever  been  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  or  that  will 
ever  be  until  He  returns  to  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  course,  I 
should  like  to  bear  to  you  my  testi- 
mony that  so  surely  as  I  know  that  I 
live,  I  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  and  that  "As  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 

s 

all  be  made  alive."  (I  Corinthians 
15:22.) 

The  reason  I  have  for  undertaking 
this  work  is  that  I  hope  to  bring  the 
Saviour  out  of  the  mists,  that  to- 
gether we  may  walk  with  Him 
through  His  mission  in  Palestine.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  quite 
bring  the  Saviour  near  enough  to 
us.  We  can  but  dimly  understand 
His  character  as  God,  and  we  can- 
not fully  understand  His  character 
as  man.  However,  in  a  considera- 
tion of  His  latter  character,  we  can, 
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in  some  measure,  come  to  under- 
stand that  He  is  our  elder  brother. 
Thus  we  can  perhaps  draw  more 
nearly  to  Him;  so  that  in  our 
prayers  we  may  reach  out  to  Him 
as  our  elder  brother;  therefore,  as 
one  to  whom  we  may  in  right  appeal. 
Another  reason  for  undertaking 
this  work  is  that  I  have  yet  to  hear 
in  our  own  Church  any  real  amalga- 
mation of  the  account  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  His  work  on  this  earth  as 
given  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  account  of  the  Saviour  as  given 
in  the  New  Testament.  And  so,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  if  I  should  in 
this  series  coalesce  these  texts  so 
that  we  might  bring  together  a  full 
picture  of  the  Saviour  and  His  mis- 
sion, our  time  might  not  have  been 
lost. 

Not  Doctrinal  Course 

This  is  not  a  doctrinal  course.  It 
is  not  to  be  a  course  in  higher 
criticism,  which,  speaking  broadly 
and  generally,  usually  turns  out  to 
be  utterly  destructive  of  faith;  and 
it  is  deliberately  intended  so  to  be. 
What  I  shall  try  to  do  in  this  course 
is  to  give  a  brief  history,  from  day 
to  day,  of  the  Saviour's  work  on 
earth.  As  we  go  along,  we  shall 
find  that  many,  many  incidents  that 
are  recorded  will  have  to  be  passed 
over  without  even  mention. 


As  I  have  already  indicated,  we 
shall  use  as  our  text  the  four  gos- 
pels, Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John;  and  we  shall  also  use  as  of 
equal  authority  and  as  a  more  per- 
fect and  true  record  3  Nephi.  We 
shall  find,  however,  that  the  New 
Testament  and  Book  of  Mormon  ac- 
counts touch  each  other  only  at  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour,  during  the  time 
that  He  was  in  the  tomb,  and  after 
His  resurrection  and  ascension  into 
heaven. 

Historical  Books 

Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  are  re- 
garded as  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are,  to  all 
critics,  in  a  separate  class  from  the 
gospel  of  John.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  interpretive  gospel, 
a  back  view  of  Jesus,  perhaps  sixty, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  after  His 
death.  Of  the  three  gospels,  Mat- 
thew, Mark  and  Luke,  it  is  general- 
ly considered  that  Mark  was  writ- 
ten first  and  that  Mark  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  man 
whose  name  it  bears. 

When  Mark  was  written  is  not 
determined  nor  is  it  determinable; 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, according  to  the  best  critics, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
sixty  to  sixty-five  years  after  Christ. 
We  cannot  be  sure  as  to  which  was 
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Painting    by    Hofmann. 


the  next  book  written,  whether  it 
was  Matthew  or  Luke.  All  agree 
that  John  was  the  last.  Mark,  it  is 
said,  was  written  especially  for  the 
Romans,  but  also  for  the  Jews.  It  is 
supposed  to  chronicle  Peter's  recol- 
lections of  his  ministry  with  the 
Saviour. 

The  critics  tell  us  that  Matthew 
was  written  for  the  Jews.  They  call 
attention  to  the  frequent  references 
to  Old  Testament  prophecies  and 
to  the  contention  made  in  the  text 
that  Jesus  came  in  fulfillment  of 
these  prophecies. 

Luke  was  written  by  Lucas,  a 
"beloved  physician,"  as  Paul  de- 
scribes him.  (Colossians  4:14.)  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  companion  of 
Paul  in  the  later  ministry  of  that 
great  missionary.  Luke  himself  re- 
cites in  the  beginning  of  his  book 
that  he  is  drawing  his  material 
from  various  sources,  many  having 
undertaken  before  his  time  to  write 
out  what  happened  to  the  Saviour 
during  His  ministry. 

The  "Logia" 

Critics  allege  that  there  was  a 
fourth  book  which  some  call  the 
"Logia,"  or  the  "Word,"  and  some 
merely  designate  it  as  a  non- 
Markan  book.  They  do  not  charge 
that  Mark  had  access  to  this,  but 
they  do  say  that  both  Luke  and 
Matthew  did  have  access  and  that 
they  quote  from  this  fourth  book 
very,  very  generally. 

Now  as  to  John:  John  in  the  New 
Testament  and  Daniel  in  the  Old  are 
said  to  be  the  two  great  debating 
grounds  of  Holy  Writ.  There  is  no 
agreement  among  critics  as  to  their 
authorship;  no  agreement  as  to  the 
times  of  their  writing.  It  is  charged 
that  John  the  Apostle  and  Revelator 
was  not  the  writer  of  John's  gospel. 
That  was  a  very  popular  notion  a 
few  years  ago,  but  under  the  steady 
hammering  of  those  who  did  believe 
that  John  wrote  it,  it  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  yielded  in 
argument  that  John  the  Beloved 
was  the  author*  of  John.  We  know  of 

(Concluded  on  page  256.) 
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"Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman' 


The  Story 

Samaria,  a  city  on  a  hill,  was  the  capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  about  876-869  B.C.  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  entire 
area  of  this  kingdom. 

When  the  king  of  Babylon  led  the  Ten  Tribes  into  captivity,  he  sent 
foreigners  into  Samaria  to  colonize;  and  they  had  intermarried  with  the 
Jews  who  had  escaped  the  captivity.  Their  descendants  claimed  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Jews  and  had  a  religion  that  was  a  mixture  of  pagan 
and  Jewish  rites. 

The  Jews,  whose  pride  was  to  keep  themselves  a  separate  nation, 
so  despised  the  mixed-blood  Samaritans  that,  in  traveling,  they  detoured 
around  Samaria,  which  lay  between  Judea  and  Galilee. 

Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Gospel  was  for  all  who  would  accept  it  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  went  through  Samaria  and  stopped  at  Jacob's  well, 
asking  a  Samaritan  woman  for  a  drink,  as  she  filled  her  water  jar. 

She  asked  how  it  was  that  He,  a  Jew,  would  ask  her,  a  Samaritan, 
for  a  drink.    (John  4:5-9.) 

Jesus  replied  that  had  she  asked  Him,  He  could  have  given  her  a 
drink  of  living  water.  "Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  (John  4:14.) 

The  woman  pondered  this.  Then,  when  Jesus  told  her  that  she  had 
had  five  husbands  and  was  now  living  with  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band, she  recognized  Him  as  a  prophet.  Eventually  she  understood  that 
He  was  the  Messiah  who  was  promised. 

So  she  brought  many  Samaritans  to  listen  to  Him.  And  Jesus  tarried 
among  them  for  two  days,  explaining  the  Gospel.   (John  4:39,  40.) 

"And  many  more  believed  because  of  his  own  word."  (John  4:41.)  And 
they  came  to  realize  that  He  was  "indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."  (John  4:42.) 

And  thus  we  see  that  the  Gospel  is  for  all  who  can  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

—Ramona  W.  Cannon. 
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"Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman 
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The  Artist 

Anton  Dorph  was  born  in  Horsens,  Denmark,  Feb.  15,  1832.  In 
traveling  considerably,  he  was  especially  benefited  by  his  Italian  sojourn. 

He  belonged  to  the  Danish  school  of  painting  and  won  many  medals 
and  honors. 

He  excelled  early  in  portrait  painting  and  became  famous  for  country 
scenes  and  incidents  from  everyday  life,  reproduced  with  a  delicate  senti- 
ment. Many  of  his  characters  wear  an  expression  of  "sweet  gravity  and 
peace."   His  religious  pictures  hang  in  various  churches  in  Denmark. 

The   Painting 

In  "Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman,"  the  observer's  interest  instantly 
focuses  upon  the  face  of  the  Saviour,  richly  highlighted.  The  red  of  His 
robe  blends  with  His  auburn  hair. 

The  circular  lines  in  the  figures  of  the  woman  and  of  Jesus  and  in 
the  large  jar,  make  for  excellent  composition.  Note  the  upsweeping  circular 
theme  in  the  lifted  arm  of  the  woman  and,  in  a  parallel  line,  of  the  caught- 
up  overskirt. 

These  fig  trees,  unlike  the  barren  ones  cursed  by  the  Saviour,  yield 
abundantly,  suggesting  water  and  life  eternal. 

The  tall,  mournful  cypress  trees,  associated  with  the  idea  of  death 
(which  occurs  before  life  eternal  commences),  give  height  and  background 
and  also  meaning  to  the  picture.  The  jar  is  importantly  placed,  symbolical 
of  the  deep  spiritual  problem  between  Jesus  and  the  woman. 

Christ  is  helping  to  impart  His  message  of  truth  to  the  woman  and 
is  measuring  her  degree  of  understanding  and  acceptance. 

With  downcast  eyes,  the  Samaritan  seems  to  be  shutting  out  the 
world,  considering  Jesus'  incomprehensible  knowledge  of  her  and  His 
message  to  her. 

—Ramona  W.  Cannon. 
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The  Israelites  Demand 


a  King 


"Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Ramah, 

"And  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy 
sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways:  now  make  us  a  king  to 
judge  us  like  all  the  nations."  ~I  Samuel  8:4,  5. 
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Then  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord. 


MUCH  time  had  passed  since  Samuel  first  came 
to  the  temple  to  live.  Throughout  all  these 
years  he  had  served  God  and  his  people  well.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  "Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days 
of  his  life."  (I  Samuel  7:15.) 

After  Eli  had  died  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
had  been  captured  by  the  Philistines  who  were 
enemies  of  the  Israelites,  Samuel  left  Shiloh  and  went 
to  live  with  his  parents  in  Ramah.  There  he  married 
and  became  the  father  of  two  sons. 

For  many  years  Samuel  traveled  throughout  the 
land  of  Israel.  "And  he  went  from  year  to  year  in  cir- 
cuit [traveling  around  the  country]  to  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  those 
places."    (I  Samuel  7:16.) 

After  awhile  Samuel  became  old  and  unable  to 
travel.  He  therefore  "made  his  sons  [Joel  and  Abiah] 
judges  over  Israel."  (I  Samuel  8:1.)     [End  of  Scene  I.] 

He  had  thought  that  they  could  travel  around  the 
country  and  judge  the  people  honestly  and  fairly  as 
he  had  done,  but  they  did  not.  Instead,  they  took 
money  and  gifts  from  the  people  and  decided  in  favor 
of  those  who  gave  most.  Sometimes  they  even 
changed  their  decisions  for  the  worse  if  the  gifts  were 
large  enough  and  pleasing  enough  to  them. 

The  people  did  not  like  what  Samuel's  sons  were 
doing  so  "all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Ramah."  (7  Samuel 
8:4.)  They  wanted  to  talk  with  him  about  those  and 
other  things.  As  they  met,  they  "said  unto  him,  Be- 
hold, thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways: 
now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations." 
(I  Samuel  8:5.) 

Samuel  was  not  pleased  with  what  he  heard. 
Especially  was  he  displeased  when  they  said,  "Give 
us  a  king  to  judge  us."  (I  Samuel  8:6.)     He  felt  cer- 


tain that  they  did  not  realize  what  they  were  asking 
for;  what  having  a  king  might  mean  to  them.  They 
already  had  the  Lord  as  their  king  and  Samuel  as 
their  prophet  and  that  was  much  better  than  any 
earthly  king  could  ever  be.    [End  of  Scene  II.] 

But  Samuel  would  not  decide  this  alone.  He 
needed  and  wanted  God  to  tell  him  what  was  right, 
so  he  "prayed  unto  the  Lord."  (I  Samuel  8:6.) 

In  answer  to  Samuel's  prayer,  the  Lord  told  him 
to  listen  carefully  to  all  that  the  people  had  to  say. 
He  said,  "They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them." 
(I  Samuel  8:7.)  God  felt  that  the  people  did  not 
want  Him  as  their  leader  any  more.  Nevertheless, 
he  told  Samuel  to  do  as  the  people  wished,  but  first 
to  tell  them  just  what  to  expect  if  they  were  given  a 
king.     [End  of  Scene  III.] 

"And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord 
unto  the  people  that  asked  of  him  a  king."  (7  Samuel 
8:10.)  He  told  them  a  king  would  take  their  sons  to 
work  for  him,  "to  be  his  horsemen;  and  some  shall 
run  before  his  chariots."  (I  Samuel  8:11.)  Some  of 
them  he  would  place  in  his  army.  Others  would  plant 
his  grain  and  harvest  it.  Others  would  make  instru- 
ments of  war. 

"And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confec- 
tionaries  [to  make  candies,  cakes  and  pastries],  and  to 
be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  .  . 

"And  he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards, 
and  your  oliveyards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give 
them  to  his  servants. 

"And  he  will  take  your  manservants,  and  your 
maidservants,  and  your  goodliest  [most  pleasing] 
young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his 
work. 

"He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep:  and  ye 
shall  be  his  servants."  (I  Samuel  8:13-17.) 
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After  telling  them  all  this,  Samuel  said  that  when 
all  this  came  about  the  people  would  be  very  un- 
happy; that  they  would  cry  out  because  of  their 
king  and  the  Lord  would  not  hear  them.  (I  Samuel 
8:18.)  "Nevertheless  the  people  refused  to  obey  the 
voice  of  Samuel;  and  they  said,  Nay;  but  we  will  have 
a  king  over  us."    (I  Samuel  8:19.)     [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

When  the  Lord  saw  how  determined  the  people 
were,  He  told  Samuel  to  give  them  what  they  wanted. 

In  making  His  selection,  God  chose  for  them  a 
young  man  named  Saul.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  "choice  young  man,  and  a  goodly  [pleasing 
and  attractive]:  and  there  was  not  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he:  from  his 
shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of 
the  people."  (I  Samuel  9:2.)  He  was  the  best  man 
in  all  Israel,  God  felt,  to  be  the  new  king. 

As  Saul  left  his  home  one  morning,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  father's  servants,  he  did  not  know  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Prophet  Samuel  to  be 
anointed  the  new  king  of  Israel.  He  thought  only  of 
what  his  father  had  given  him  to  do,  which  was  to 
find  their  donkeys   that  were   lost. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  "he  [Saul]  passed  through 
mount  Ephraim,  and  passed  through  the  land  of 
Shalisha,  but  they  found  them  not:  then  they  passed 
through  the  land  of  Shalim,  and  there  they  were  not: 
and  he  passed  through  the  land  of  the  Benjamites,  but 
they  found  them  not."    (I  Samuel  9:4.) 

When  they  came  "to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul  said 
to  his  servant  that  was  with  him,  Come,  and  let  us 
return;  lest  my  father  leave  caring  [stop  thinking]  for 
the  asses  [donkeys,]  and  take  thought  for  us."  (I 
Samuel  9:5.)  They  had  been  gone  many  days  and 
Saul  did  not  want  his  father  to  worry  about  them. 
He  thought  it  best  that  they  should  return  to  their 
home. 

The  servant,  however,  did  not  like  to  go  home 
without  the  animals,  so  he  said  to  Saul,  "Behold  now, 
there  is  in  this  city  a  man  of  God,  and  he  is  an 
honourable  man;  all  that  he  saith  cometh  surely  to 
pass."  (7  Samuel  9:6.)  The  servant  then  suggested 
that  they  go  to  Samuel  to  see  if  he  could  tell  them 
where  their  donkeys  were. 

At  first  Saul  hesitated,  since  in  that  country  it 
was  customary  to  give  a  gift  to  important  people  when 
one  called  and  Saul  had  nothing  with  him  to  give  to 
Samuel. 

"And  the  servant  answered  Saul  again,  and  said, 
Behold,  I  have  here  at  hand  the  fourth  part  of  a 
shekel1  of  silver:  that  will  I  give  to  the  man  of  God, 
to  tell  us  our  way."  ( I  Samuel  9:8.) 

lA    shekel    is    a    Hebrew    coin    worth    about    60  cents    in    American 
money. 


"Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant,  Well  said;  come, 
let  us  go.  So  they  went  unto  the  city  where  the  man 
of  God  [Samuel]  was."  (I  Samuel  9:10.)  [End  of 
Scene  V.] 

( Next  month  the  story  will  be,  "Saul  Becomes  the  First  King 
of  Israel.") 

References: 

I  Samuel  7-9. 

This   Story    May   Be   Used   with   the    Following    Lessons: 

Course  No.  8,  Oct.  5,  1958:    "Saul,  the  Nation  Builder." 
Course  No.  8,  Oct.   12,   1958:    "Saul,  the  Rejected  King." 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  this  Presentation  Are: 

Samuel,  the  prophet,  standing. 

Samuel  seated,  in  the  act  of  judging  the  people. 

Samuel's  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah. 

Several  elders  of  Israel. 

Samuel,  praying. 

Several  groups  of  Israelites. 

Saul,  a  young  man  of  goodly  appearance  and  somewhat  taller 

than  the  average  man. 
Saul's  servant. 

Order   of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:    Interior  of  Samuel's  home. 

Action:  Samuel  is  seated,  talking  with  his  sons,  Joel 
and  Abiah.  He  has  just  appointed  them  judges  in 
Israel.  They  are  to  travel  throughout  Israel  as 
he  has  done,  to  judge  the  people. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:   Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  Samuel  is  again  seated.  This  time,  the  elders 
of  Israel  are  talking  with  him.  They  are  objecting 
to  his  sons  as  judges.  They  tell  him  of  his  sons' 
unfairness  and  of  how  the  sons  accept  bribes  and 
gifts.   They  demand  a  king  instead.    Samuel  is  sad. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:   Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  This  time  Samuel  is  praying  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  He  is  asking  the  Lord  what  he  should  do. 
Should  he  give  them  a  king  or  not?  Which  would 
be  right?  The  Lord  tells  Samuel  to  do  as  the 
people  have  asked,  but  first  to  tell  them  what  to 
expect  if  they  are  given  a  king. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:   Outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Samuel  is  standing  as  he  talks  to  the  people. 
He  tells  them  what  will  happen  and  what  to  ex- 
pect if  they  are  given  a  king.  When  he  is  finished, 
the  people  still  demand  a  king. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene,  different  from  the  previ- 
ous one.  A  road  is  shown  running  across  the 
flannelboard. 

Action:  Saul  and  his  servant  are  on  the  road.  They 
are  hunting  for  their  lost  donkeys.  They  have 
traveled  for  several  days  without  success.  Finally, 
Saul  suggests  that  they  return  home.  The  servant 
suggests  that  they  call  on  the  Prophet  Samuel, 
asking  for  his  help  in  finding  their  animals.  They 
decide  to  do  this,  so  "they  went  unto  the  city 
where  the  man  of  God  was." 
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Flannelboard  figures   for   "The   Israelites   Demand   a    King. 


Library  and  Visual  Aids 

How  To  Use  Mounted  Pictures 


By  Marion  G.  MerkJey 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Instructor  articles  by 
Dr.  Marion  G.  Merkley  on  how  to 
use  various  aids  in  Gospel  teaching. 
A  former  Church  seminary  teacher 
and  author  of  a  number  of  Church 
texts,  Dr.  Merkley  is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Salt  Lake  City  public 
schools  and  a  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  general 
board. 

Other  subjects  to  be  treated  in 
subsequent  articles  by  Dr.  Merkley 
and  Daniel  A.  Keeler,  also  of  the 
general  board,  are:  use  of  black- 
boards, motion  pictures  and  slides, 
maps,  models,  recordings  and  flan- 
nelboard  figures. 

THE  key  word  in  use  of  mount- 
ed pictures  is  PURPOSE.  Pic- 
tures are  used  appropriately  in  our 
Gospel  teaching  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems, arouse  interest,  show  details, 
guide  discussions,  stimulate  re- 
search, aid  in  r ecall,  deepen  appre- 
ciations, challenge  memory,  organ- 
ize ideas,  supply  visual  imagery, 
test  understandings,  and  for  many, 
many  more  purposes.  Let  us  see 
how  this  works. 

In  every  class  there  is  one  stu- 
dent, and  usually  more  than  one, 
who  does  not  want  to  learn  essential 
facts.  A  picture  of  Joseph,  while 
in  the  Egyptian  prison,  interpreting 
the  dreams   of  the  baker   and  the 


butler,  will  aid  in  recalling  these  de- 
tails. This  approach  is  called  "put- 
ting the  plus  in  Gospel  teaching." 

When  studying  the  story  of  the 
Transfiguration,  select  and  show 
one  good  picture  such  as  that 
painted  by  the  artist  Stemler1.  It 
is  a  dramatic  picture;  it  is  effective 
in  helping  the  students  visualize 
the  events  that  accompanied  the 
Transfiguration. 

Teachers  of  New  Testament  les- 
sons may  challenge  memory  by 
showing  pictures  of  the  apostles  in 
the  ancient  church,  asking  each 
member  of  the  class  to  recall  one 
pertinent  fact  about  each  of  them. 
Class  members  studying .  genealogy 
may  be  encouraged  to  write  papers 
and  read  them  to  the  class  on  topics 
related,  to  their  own  families.  Such 
a  project,  illustrated  with  pictures, 
could  be  personally  rewarding.  It 
could  stimulate  others  to  make  a 
start  toward  genealogical  research 
using  a  pictorial  record,  even 
though  they  would  hesitate  to  write 
it. 

To  deepen  appreciation  for  home, 
each  member  of  a  class  could  bring 
a  picture  which  represents  one  of 
the  home's  finest  attributes. 


1  "Transfiguration"    by    Stemler,    Standard    Pub- 
lishing Co.  picture  No.  418a, 


The  parables  used  by  the  Master 
can  be  made  more  meaningful  with 
pictures.  Problems  involved  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  parables  may 
be  solved  if  the  students  are  en- 
couraged to  study  the  manual  while 
writing  the  annotations  on  the  back 
of  the  pictures. 

A  study  of  the  picture  of  "Paul 
before  Agrippa"  would  surely 
arouse  interest  in  Paul.  Then  stu- 
dents could  easily  respond  to  the 
question,  "What  qualities  of  char- 
acter did  Paul  display  in  his  defense 
at  Jerusalem?" 

The  teacher  of  a  parent-and-youth 
course  may  easily  test  the  under- 
standing of  the  class  members  by 
showing  pictures  of  various  foods 
and  asking  that  they  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  "basic  seven"  groups. 

Students  may  learn  to  organize 
-  their  ideas  about  "going  the  extra 
mile"  by  bringing  pictures  to  class 
that  they  think  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple and  asking  other  students  to 
evaluate  their   selection. 

Modern  photographic  and  print- 
ing processes  offer  facilities  to  sup- 
ply pictures  for  teachers  that  cover 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  in 
exquisite  color.  However,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  pictures  are  not 
used  as  widely  nor  as  effectively  as 
possible.  Three  reasons  are  sug- 
gested for  this  condition  among 
Gospel   teachers. 

First,  the  ward  library  frequently 
has  no  organized  plan  for  collecting 
and  distributing   pictures. 

Second,  the  pictures  that  have 
been  collected  are  of  limited  use 
because  they  are  too  small. 


1    ■  i 





Photo  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner. 
Jean  H.  Zobell,  librarian  of  Val  Verda  Third  Ward  and  South 
Davis  Stake,   wipes   excess   paste   off   picture   being   mounted. 


Photo  by  Q.  Clayton. 
Teaching  with  a  properly  mounted  picture  is  Carmen  Gomez, 
Cuidad  Juarez  Branch,  Chihuahua  Dist.,  No.  Mexican  Mission. 
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Third,  the  teacher  is  forced  to  use 
a  technique  called  "holding-pictures- 
before-the-class,"  which  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 

The  following  practices  will  pro- 
mote student  participation  when  pic- 
tures are  used: 

(1)  Use  class  members  to  assist 
in  assembly,  selection,  preparation 
and  presentation  of  the  pictures. 

(2)  Show  the  picture  on  a  firm 
mat.  If  the  picture  is  to  be  handled 
by  the  students,  cover  it  with  a 
transparent  plastic  material  such  as 
Saran  Wrap,  or  insert  it  in  a  plastic 
envelope.  This  will  permit  marking 
directions  and  noting  details  on  the 
envelope  with  a  wax  pencil  or  cray- 
on to  guide  the  student's  study  of 
the  picture.  The  envelope  can  be 
removed,  wiped  clean  and  used 
again  with  other  pictures. 

( 3 )  Place  annotations  on  the  back 
of  the  picture.  These  may  include 
pertinent  questions,  directions  or 
observations  to  aid  in  picture  study. 

(4)  Give  a  comprehensive  intro- 
duction so  that  every  student  knows 
what  he  is  to  look  for  in  the  picture. 

Teaching  efficiency  can  be  in- 
creased. It  is  a  sound  principle  in 
the  economy  of  learning  to  use  in- 
expensive aids.  Pictures  are  inex- 
pensive.   Use  lots  of  them. 

The  auxiliary  organization's  super- 
intendency  or  presidency  must  "tool 
up"  for  efficient  teaching.  Pictures 
must  be  provided  to  teachers  through 
an  efficiently  operated  library,  so 
that  teachers  can  have  the  pictures 
when  they  need  them. 

In  using  mounted  pictures,  these 
conclusions  may  be  reached: 

1.  Display  pictures  so  all  members 
of  the  class  can  see  them  clearly. 
Focus  attention  upon  a  significant 
center  of  interest  in  the  picture. 

2.  When  the  questions  begin,  use 
a  picture.  If  no  questions  start,  use 
a  picture. 

3.  The  Instructor  is  an  invaluable 
resource  for  pictorial  aids. 

Greater  student  involvement  and 
response  will  reward  the  teacher 
who  conscientiously  plans  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  pictures  in  Gos- 
pel teaching. 


How  To  Mount  Your  Pictures 


By  Daniel  A.  Keekr 


A 


PICTURE  lives  longer  and 
wears  better  with  good  mount- 
ing. 

The  library  and  teaching  aids 
committee  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  general  board  ap- 
proves the  following  materials  and 
procedures  for  mounting  pictures: 

Railroad  board  or  tag  board  for 
picture  mounting  can  be  purchased 
at  paper  supply  stores  in  two  sizes: 
28x44  inches  or  22x28  inches.  These 
sizes  are  such  that  they  may  be  cut 
into  two  other  mounting  sizes  with- 
out any  waste  —  11x14  inches  and 
14x22  inches.  All  four  dimensions 
can  be  used  for  mountings  as  re- 
quired by  the  length  and  width  of 
a  picture.  The  llxl4-inch  mounting 
board  will  accommodate  pictures 
up  to  about  10x13  inches. 

Six-ply  weight  is  suggested  for 
the  llxl4-inch  mountings;  larger 
mountings  require  a  heavier  weight, 
probably  12-ply.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  color  be  white,  light  gray 
or  light  buff,  and  that  each  library 
standardize  on  one  of  these  three 
colors. 

Other  mounting  materials  include 
good  paste  or  rubber  cement,  small 
paste  brush,  scissors,  ruler,  cloth, 
color  tabs  (for  categorizing  and  fil- 
ing purposes),  pen  or  typewriter, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  newspaper. 

Probably  the  first  step  in  mounting 
is  to  trim  each  picture,  cutting  off 
all  identification.  All  such  written 
material  should  go  on  the  back  of 
the  mounting.  To  begin  the  actual 
mounting  process,  place  the  trimmed 
pictures  on  the  work  table  in  front 
of  you.  It  would  be  well  to  mount 
all  pictures  of  one  size  before  start- 
ing on  other  sizes. 

Convenient  to  your  right  or  left 
on  the  work  table,  place  a  stack  of 
newspapers  —  and  immediately  in 
front  of  you  a  single  sheet  of  news- 
paper. For  mounting  your  first  pic- 
ture, use  the  sheet  in  front  of  you 
opened  to    single    sheet    thickness. 


Then  the  newspaper  may  be  folded 
(so  excess  paste  is  inside)  to  give 
you  a  clean  working  surface  for  the 
next  picture. 

Gauge  where  the  picture  should 
he  set  on  the  mounting  board.  Ex- 
perts can  do  this  quickly  with  a 
trained  eye,  but  beginners  should 
use  a  ruler  and  mark  with  dots  just 
where  the  picture  should  be  set  on 
the  mounting  —  before  applying 
paste  to  the  back  of  the  picture.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  widest  margin 
should  be  at  the  bottom.1 

Once  the  gauging  for  a  balanced 
border  has  been  determined,  place 
the  picture  face  down  on  the  sheet 
of  newspaper  in  front  of  you.  Apply 
the  paste  or  cement  by  using  a 
brush.  If  using  paste,  apply  it  gen- 
erously to  the  back  of  the  picture 
with  free  brush  strokes  from  the 
center  outward.  When  using  rub- 
ber cement,  some  experts  apply  it 
just  around  the  edge  of  the  picture, 
again  brushing  outward  toward  the 
edge;  others  spread  the  cement  all 
over  the  back  of  the  picture. 

When  the  paste  or  cement  has 
been  applied,  place  the  picture  on 
the  mounting  card.  Then  wipe  the 
picture  with  a  cloth,  smoothing  it 
—  again  from  the  center  outward. 
The  cloth  will  absorb  any  excess 
moisture. 

One  additional  step  is  taken  by 
some  experienced  mounters,  espe- 
cially for  smaller  pictures.  Mounted 
pictures  may  be  placed  between  a 
folded  sheet  of  newspaper  and 
pressed.  A  heavy  book  is  ideal  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  added  weight 
of  a  flat  iron  or  heavy  metal  bar. 

Before  mounted  pictures  are  filed, 
essential  information  should  be 
placed  on  the  back.  This  would  in- 
clude title,  publisher's  name,  address 
and  picture  number,  and  library  file 
number. 


1See  Teaching  Aids  and  Library  Guidebook, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  1954,  55  cents;  page  36. 
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Booh  for  Lesson  Enrichment 

Learn  the  True  Satisfaction 
of  Profitable  Reading 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


Book  of 

Power  and 

Beauty 


►Say  the  Good  Word  by  Oscar  A. 
Kirkham;  compiled  and  published 
by  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City;  $3.50. 

Oscar  A.  Kirkham,  member  of  the 
First  Council  of  the  Seventy  who 
died  Mar.  10,  1958,  endeared  him- 
self to  young  people  as  a  master 
storyteller.  Here  is  a  book  of  spirit- 
ual power  and  beauty.  Full  of  ap- 
pealing stories,  it  will  catch  the 
interest  of  every  boy  and  girl.  It 
is  a  prize  collection  of  some  of 
Elder  Kirkham's  addresses  and  fa- 
vorite stories.  Teachers  who  have 
discipline  problems  will  find  in  this 
volume  a  wealth  of  rich  supple- 
mentary material  that  will  empha- 
size a  Gospel  point  and  bring  the 
class  back  to  order. 

#     #     * 

Spellbinding  Story 

^Jerry  Lindsey,  Explorer  to  the  San 
Juan  by  Willard  Luce  (Farrell  R. 
Collett,  artist);  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, Salt  Lake  City;  $1.95. 

This  spellbinding  story  of  the  first 
trip  of  colonizers  into  the  San  Juan 
country  —  where  the  little  town  of 
Bluff,  Utah,  was  settled  —  is  especi- 
ally suited  for  young  people.  Jerry 
Lindsey  was  the  young  boy  who 
had  the  difficult  responsibility  of 
driving  the  cattle  on  this  famous 
expedition   through   the    rough   In- 


dian country.  The  exciting  account 
of  the'  high  adventure  on  the  pio- 
neers' journey  through  the  famous 
Hole-in-the-Rock  to  reach  their  des- 
tination is  excellent  material  for 
lessons  on  colonization  of  the  West 
(such  as  in  the  Sunday  School's 
"History  of  the  Restored  Church" 
[Course  No.  11],  scheduled  for 
1959). 

#  #     # 

Penetrating  Analysis 

►  This  Word  of  Wisdom  by  Ora 
Pate  Stewart;  Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake 
City;  $1. 

Here  is  another  worthwhile  book 
by  this  prolific  author!  Mrs.  Stewart 
gives  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
value  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  Her 
book  is  full  of  good  advice  and  per- 
tinent facts  on  why  we  should  ad- 
here to  that  doctrine. 

#  #     * 

Pleasurable  Reading  Treat 

►"In  God  We  Trust"  by  Norman 
Cousins;  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York  City;  $5.95. 

This  book  gives  the  inspiring  phi- 
losophy of  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Introductory  comments  of  the  au- 
thor —  together  with  backgrounds 
and  religious  beliefs  of  such  men 
as  George  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas 
Paine— make  Mr.  Cousins'  book  a 
highly  pleasurable  reading  treat. 
Beliefs  of  these  illustrious  men 
strengthen  one's   own  faith   and  in- 


"If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste 
which  should  stand  me  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a 
source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness 
to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield 
against  its  ills,  however  things  might 
go  amiss  and  the  world  frown  upon 
me,  it  would  he  a  taste  for  reading. 
Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means 
for  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly 
fail  of  making  him  happy.  You 
make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations, 
a  contemporary  of  all  ages." 

—Sir  John  Herschel. 

still  a  great  pride  in  ideals  and  tra- 
ditions of  America. 


For  Church 


•iii;IKNACJI,;K 


History 


Teachers 


►A  Tabernacle  in  the  Desert  by 
Stewart  L.  Grow;  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City;  $1.25. 

The  amazing  feat  of  building  — 
with  crude  tools  and  a  handful  of 
nails,  in  the  middle  of  a  new  fron- 
tier and  in  a  desolate  desert  —  an 
edifice  of  worship  large  enough  to 
seat  8,000  people  was  a  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  Mormon  pio- 
neers. The  unique  design  and  de- 
tails of  construction  of  the  famous 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  are  given  in 
graphic  description  by  Mr.  Grow. 
Packed  with  new  information,  this 
account  will  make  interesting  read- 
ing for  Church  history  teachers. 

#     «     # 
Intellectually  Stimulating 
'^First  Lady  of  the  South  (the  life 
of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis)  by  Ishbel 
Ross;    Harper    and    Brothers,    New 
York  City;  $5.95. 

This  authoritative  account  of  an 
important  era  in  American  history 
is  extraordinarily  presented  by  the 
author.  A  better  understanding  of 
the  problems,  views  and  way  of  life 
in  the  South  is  given  the  reader. 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


Panel 

Discussions 

Are  Practical 


Conducted  by  Camille  W.  Halliday 

Successful  Panel  Discussions 

VARYING  lesson  presentations 
increases  interest  of  students 
in  the  Gospel  Doctrine  (Course  No. 
26)  Sunday  School  class  taught  by 
Lowell  T.  Plowman  in  Smithfield 
Fourth  Ward,  Smithfield  (Utah) 
Stake. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  include 
true  and  false  tests,  chalkboard  pres- 
entations, class  reports,  special  talks, 
testimonies  and  panel  discussions. 
He  also  has  invited,  on  occasion, 
Junior  Sunday  School  pupils  and 
teen-agers  to  emphasize  special 
points  in  the  lesson  through  songs, 
poems  or  short  talks. 

His  panel  discussions  have  had 
singular  success. 

Four  class  members  act  as  panel- 
ists and  are  seated  at  a  table  in 
front  of  the  class.  He  serves  as 
moderator.  He  passes  out  suggested 
questions  among  class  members.  The 
members  receiving  the  questions 
may  answer  them  or  may  ask  the 
panelists  to  answer  them.  In  addi- 
tion, other  questions  are  invited 
from  all  class  members  and  com- 
ments on  any  questions  are  en- 
couraged. 

The  four  panel  members  are  se- 
lected two  weeks  in  advance  and 
are  given  copies  of  the  questions 
which  are  to  be  handed  class  mem- 
bers. In  this  way,  panelists  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  fully  prepared 
in  case  they  are  called  upon  to  an- 
swer a  question. 


Photo  by  Michael  Perkins. 


Excellent  results  attend  panel  discussions  conducted  by  Lowell  T.  Plowman.    Members 
participating  are:  (I.   to  r.)  Don  Hansen,   Marie  Meikle,   Ann   Rash,  Elliott   Thornley. 


Brother  Plowman  reports  that 
panel  members  do  a  good  deal  of 
research  in  preparing  for  their  an- 
swers, thus  broadening  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  fa- 
miliarizing themselves  with  Church 
works. 

Suggestion    from    Ray    E.  Jorgensen,    Smithfield 
Stake    superintendent. 


Class  Project  Pays   Dividends 

BEFORE  the  class  taught  by 
Mrs.    Lorin    (Gladys    Ingram) 

Westover  began  studying  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  she  took 
her  book  to  class  and 
explained  it.  Each 
pupil  in  the  Rexburg 
First  Ward,  North 
Rexburg  (Idaho) 
Stake,  class  decided 
to  try  to  have  access 

to  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

A  few  had  copies  at  home;   others 

earned  theirs  by  doing  odd  jobs  and 

saving  their  money. 

Mrs.  Westover  gave  each  pupil  a 
red  pencil  to  mark  the  most  impor- 
tant passages  in  each  Sunday's  les- 
son. Soon  each  of  the  26  pupils 
(most  of  them  boys)  was  bringing 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  class  each 
Sunday. 

The  stimulus  of  having  their  own 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
marking  the  important  passages  in 
red  pencil  fostered  a  great  love  for 
the  Standard  Works.  They  prized 
their  books  highly  and  the  project 


Gladys  Westover 


helped  make  the  lessons  alive  for 
them. 

Suggested     by     Doris     Smart,     North     Rexburg 
(Idaho)    Stake   adviser  for   Course  No.   8. 

»       #       # 

Service  Recognized 

FOR  more  than  50  years  of  serv- 
ice as  organist  in  the  Sunday 
School,  Relief  Society  and  Primary 
Association,  Mrs. 
Magna  Watson  was 
honored  at  a  special 
sacrament  meeting 
recently  in  South  Sec- 
ond Ward,  Liberty 
(S  a  1 1  L  a  k  e  City) 

Stake.     Mrs.    Watson 

i  „  j  .  Magna  Watson 

had    no   previous 

knowledge  that  she  was  to  be  hon- 
ored. 

Short  talks  were  given  by  five 
former  bishops  of  the  ward  and  the 
present  bishop,  Eldean  Holliday, 
who  conducted  the  meeting.  Junior 
Sunday  School  pupils  sang  her  fa- 
vorite song,  "If  There's  Sunshine  in 
Your  Heart."  One  of  her  former 
piano  students,  Mrs.  Betty  Jean 
Gonzales,  played  a  piano  solo.  Mrs. 
Colleen  Sheffield,  a  granddaughter, 
described  Mrs.  Watson's  many  acts 
of  kindness  to  the  family  over  the 
years. 

Few  people  can  match  the  con- 
tinuing record  of  service  of  Mrs. 
Watson,  who  is  75  years  of  age.  Her 
dependability,  integrity  and  cheer- 
fulness were  described  by  speakers 
as  being  almost  unequaled. 

Reported  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  general  board. 
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Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


Service 


Can  Be 


a  Reflection 


of  Greatness 


Arthur  S.  Anderson 


IN  the  unselfish  acts  of  men,  per- 
formed with  no  thought  of 
bringing  attention  to  themselves,  we 
often  find  true  greatness. 

The  incidents  that  follow  reflect 
some  of  the  qualities  that  quietly 
contributed  to  the  greatness  of  pres- 
idents of  the  United  States. 


Held  to  His  Objective 

IN  1921,  when  Herbert  Hoover 
became  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  he  simultan- 
eously turned  down  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  partner  in  a  mining 
and  metallurgical  firm  with  a  guar- 
anteed income  of  $500,000  a  year. 
Again  showing  that  service  was 
more  important  to  him  than  accumu- 
lating wealth,  he  placed  his  entire 


salary  during  his  eight-year  term  of 
office  in  a  special  bank  account  and 
used  all  of  it  for  charitable  purposes. 

In  1928,  when  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  Calvin  Coolidge  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Herbert 
Hoover  continued  to  use  his  full 
salary  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
fortunate. 

It  was  during  these  four  years  as 
president  that  almost  the  entire 
world  was  gripped  with  an  economic 
depression.  In  spite  of  severe  criti- 
cism that  he  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  economic  conditions, 
President  Hoover  showed  no  resent- 
ment. Instead,  he  returned  to  his 
California  home  and  continued  his 
philanthropic  works,  engaging  in 
service  to  others  through  the  gov- 
ernment and  various   charities. 

He  did  not  let  criticism  turn  him 
from  his  lifelong  objective:  to  serve 
his  fellow  men.1 


A  Personal  Sacrifice 

WHEN  U.  S.  President  Warren 
G.  Harding  died  in  August, 

1923,  he  was  succeeded  by  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  had 
been  vice  presi- 
dent. After  a  suc- 
cessful year  in 
office,  President 
Coolidge  was  re- 
elected and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy 
considerable  pop- 
ularity through 

four  more  years  as  president. 

In  1928,  he  announced  well  in 
advance  of  election  time  that  he 
would  not  again  be  a  candidate  for 
president.  Those  who  were  close 
to  the  president  knew  that  he  was 
making  a  personal  sacrifice  for  what 
he  felt  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
his  country. 

President  Coolidge  said:  "It  is 
difficult  for  men  in  high  office  to 
avoid  the  malady  of   self-delusion. 

JAfter  the  White  House  by  Asa  Earl  Martin; 
Perms  Valley  Publishers,  Incorporated,  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,   1951;  pages   443-464, 


Calvin  Coolidge 


They  are  always  surrounded  by 
worshipers.  They  are  constantly 
.  .  .  assured  of  their  greatness. 
They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  adu- 
lation and  exaltation  which  sooner 
or  later  impairs  their  judgment.  It 
is  therefore  my  privilege  ...  to 
retire  voluntarily  from  the  greatest 
experience  that  can  come  to  mortal 
man.  In  that  way,  I  believe  I  could 
best  serve  the  people  who  have 
honored  me  and  the  country  which 
I  love."2 


Woodrow  Wilson 


Refused  Unfair  Advantage 

AFTER  serving  eight  years  as 
L  president  of  the  United  States, 
Woodrow  Wilson  retired  to  a  rath- 
er quiet  life  at  his 
home  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Since  he 
did  not  wish  to  be 
idle,  the  ex-presi- 
dent accepted  an 
invitation  from 
Bainbridge  Colby, 
who  had  served  as 
U.  S.  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Wilson's  cabinet, 
to  enter  into  a  law  partnership. 

Immeasurable  prestige  would  be 
added  to  the  firm  by  the  name  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  However,  Colby 
did  not  calculate  the  uncompromis- 
ing character  of  the  ex-president. 

Though  the  partnership  was  of- 
fered enormous  fees,  some  as  high 
as  $500,000,-  nearly  all  such  cases 
touched  in  some  way  the  govern- 
ment structure.  One  after  another, 
Wilson  turned  the  cases  down,  say- 
ing that  his  former  official  position 
might  tend  to  influence  the  deciding 
authorities  unfairly  in  favor  of  these 
clients. 

During  the  two-year  partnership, 
the  ex-U.  S.  president  collected  only 
one  fee  —  because  he  refused  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  his  former 
position.3 

-After  the  White  House  by  Asa  Earl  Martin; 
Penns  Valley  Publishers,  Incorporated,  State  Col- 
lege,  Pennsylvania;    pages    425-442. 

3 After  the  White  House  by  Asa  Earl  Martin; 
Penns  Valley  Publishers,  Incorporated,  State  Col- 
lege,  Pennsylvania;    1951;   pages   408-418. 
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Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  October 

"Praise  the  Lord  with  Heart  and  Voice" 


"P 


RAISE  the  Lord  with  Heart 
and  Voice";  author  and  com- 
poser, Tracy  Y.  Cannon;  Hymns- 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  149. 

Maybe  we  have  paid  entirely  too 
much  attention  to  musical  techni- 
calities on  this  page  and  in  our 
choristers'  work,  and  have  neglected 
the  weightier  matter  of  the  hymn 
itself. 

We  would  do  well,  in  congrega- 
tional singing,  to  make  a  decided 
change  toward  worshiping  aspects 
of  hymn  singing.  Teach  our  people 
to  sing  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
rather  than  to  the  chorister;  to  ad- 
dress the  throne  on  high,  to  pray 
and  worship  as  we  sing. 

Let  us  praise  the  Lord  with  cheer- 
ful heart  —  not  in  fun,  not  gay,  but 
with  a  hearty  seriousness  and  wor- 
ship. Let  us  care  not  concerning 
voice  quality,  be  it  rough  or  even 
ill-tuned.  Our  Father  in  heaven 
cares  more  for  the  quality  of  our 
hearts;  that  they  be  lovely  and  in 
tune  with  His  Spirit. 

Tell  your  congregation  that  they 
are  all  to  sing,  everyone.  And  they 
are  to  sing  equally  loud,  each  taking 
part  in  the  grand  chorus.  Congre- 
gational singing  is  a  mode  of  wor- 
ship. He  who  will  not  sing  is  not 
fully  worshiping. 

How  do  we  succeed  in  this  pro- 
gram? The  easiest  and  most  natural 
way  to  get  everyone  to  sing  is  to 
invite  them  all  to  sing  the  melody, 
the  tune,  in  unison. 

The  hymn  we  are  considering  this 
month  particularly,  should  be  sung 
in  unison.  No  quartet  singing  can 
be  so  beautiful,  so  grand,  so  pow- 
erful in  expression  as  unison  singing. 
This  latter  suggests  a  unity  of  hearts, 
of  purpose  and  of  faith. 


Practice   all  this   at  the  monthly  . 
preparation    meeting.     Practice    so 
long  and  well   that  you  will  have 
the  hymn  well  memorized. 

There  are  no  difficulties  in  the 
melody.  A  little  ritard  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza  will  be  quite  gracious 
and  natural. 

Organists  do  have  to  take  care 
of  their  technicalities  and  machin- 
ery. Practice  everything  at  prepara- 
tion meeting.  Prepare  a  strong 
sound  in  the  organ,  with  good  four- 
foot  and  two-foot  stops  in  the  man- 
uals. Let  your  ear  be  the  judge  as 
to  the  brightness  of  the  tone-color, 
like  the  methods  of  the  chef  in 
the  kitchen  who  "seasons  to  taste." 

There  will  be  a  breath  in  the 
music  of  the  organ  at  the  end  of 


each  two  measures.  The  singers  will 
breathe  in  these  same  places,  and 
if  you  will  join  them  on  the  organ, 
everyone  will  sing  and  feel  at  ease. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  re- 
peated notes  in  each  of  the  three 
lower  parts.  You  might  try  to  play 
each,  as  written.  But  the  soprano 
has  few  repeated  notes,  so  present 
it  very  legato.  The  smoothness  of 
the  legato  will  lend  this  melody  a 
singing  type  of  quality. 

This  is  a  fairly  new  hymn  and 
will  need  to  be  learned  by  choris- 
ters, organists  and  congregation.  A 
youthful  spirit  will  help  us  to  learn 
that  which  is  new.  Conversely, 
when  we  undertake  to  learn  new 
materials,  the  learning  process  helps 
to  keep  us  youthful. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  October 
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SACRAMENT   GEMS 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 

JESUS  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.1 


For  Junior  Sunday   School 

WHEN  ye  are  in  the  service  of 
your   fellow  beings   ye  are 
only  in  the  service  of  your  God.2 
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Superin  tendents 


Combine  Your  Faculty  and 
Preparation  Meetings 


BEGINNING  with  the  month  of 
September,  faculty  meetings 
and  preparation  meetings  will  be 
combined  into  one  stake  monthly 
meeting,  except  in  those  stakes  in 
which  the  wards  are  so  widely  scat- 
tered that  monthly  preparation 
meetings  are  not  feasible  and  are 
not  being  held. 

At  this  combined  meeting,  a  short 
lesson  will  be  given  the  general  as- 
sembly, on  a  prearranged  teacher 
training  subject  which  will  appear 
in  The  Instructor.  Then  the  teachers 
will  separate  to  their  respective  de- 
partments where  the  stake  board 
members  will  lead  the  discussions 
on  the  month's  departmental  lessons. 

What  was  essentially  this  plan  was 
initiated  in  Lethbridge  Stake  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  meet- 
ings Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers  were  requested  to  attend. 
It  proved  so  successful  there  that  it 
was  tried  experimentally  in  various 
other  stakes  of  different  types,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  general 
board.  Most  of  the  experimenters 
concluded  that  the  gain  of  time  to 
the  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers  much  more  than  offset  the 
loss,  if  any,  in  teacher  training,  and 
that  the  actual  net  result  in  in-serv- 
ice teacher  training  was  favorable. 

Some  of  the  superintendents  may 
miss  the  opportunity  that  the  faculty 
meeting  afforded  monthly  to  keep 
their  teachers  advised  of  business 
matters.  However,  if  they  are  judi- 
cious, they  can  keep  their  teachers 
current  weekly  in  three  ways: 

I.  Announcements  that  do  not  de- 
tract from  the  spirit  of  prayer 
meeting  can  be  made  in  the 
first  five  minutes  of  that  meet- 
ing, before  the  prayer  thought 
and  the  prayer. 


2.  Individual  assignments  can  be 
made  by  personal  contacts 
with  individual  teachers  before 
prayer  meeting  or  after  Sunday 
School,  or  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone. 

3.  Teachers  can  be  invited  in 
turn  to  meet  with  the  superin- 
tendency  in  the  latter's  weekly 
planning  meeting.  There,  time 
can  be  taken  on  enlistment  and 
other  personal  problems  of  the 
teacher. 

Details  and  time  schedules  will 
be  recommended  by  the  general 
board  to  stake  boards  and  adapted 
by  the  latter  to  local  conditions  to 
avoid  as  much  conflict  as  possible 
with  ward  Sacrament  meeting 
schedules. 

If  a  bishop  is  now  holding  a  ward 
leadership  meeting  which  is  also 
used  as  a  faculty  meeting,  and 
wants  that  meeting  to  continue,  of 
course  it  will  continue  as  a  ward 
leadership  meeting.  In  such  event, 
the  preparation  meeting  with  its 
preliminary  presentation  should 
nevertheless  continue  under  the  new 
form. 

—Superintendent  David  L.  McKay. 
#     *     # 

Concert  Recitation 
Restored 

THE  Deseret  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion recommends  that  the  con- 
cert recitation  be  revived  in  the  wor- 
ship service  of  the  Sunday  School. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  follow  immed- 
iately after  hymn  practice  and  be- 
fore the  2?2-minute  talks. 

This  suggestion  is  made  for  two 
reasons:  First,  to  better  qualify  each 
of  us  to  answer,  "Why  I  am  a  Latter- 
day  Saint,"  and,  secondly,  to  assist 


in  the  preparation  of  prospective 
missionaries  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel from  the  Standard  Works  of  the 
Church. 

Many  years  ago  the  concert  reci- 
tation was  used  in  Sunday  School 
throughout  the  Church.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  superintendent 
appoint  some  mature  person  to  lead 
it  properly. 

It  enables  us  to  repeat  vocally 
those  scriptural  passages  upon  which 
we  depend  for  a  substantiation  of 
our  beliefs  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.  There  are  about 
150  passages  of  scripture  that  the 
missionary  relies  upon  under  the 
"systematic  program  for  teaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  missions  of  the 
Church." 

October  Concert  Recitation 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own 

image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 

he  him;  male  and  female  created  he 

them.  —Genesis  1:27. 

—General  Superintendent 

George  R.  Hill. 


COMING    EVENTS 

Sept.  21,  1958 

Sunday  School 

Budget  Fund  Sunday 


Sept.  28,  1958 
Suggested  Date  To  Begin 
Teacher  Training  Classes 

Oct.  10,  11,  12,  1958 

Semi-annual 
General  Conference 

Oct.  12,  1958 

Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference 
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Enlistment  Contacts 


Question  Box 

Part  Singing  in  Sunday  School 


Q 


What  constitutes  an  enlistment  contact? 
—East  Missouri  District,  Central  States  Mission. 


A.  A  personal  visit,  telephone  call,  card,  message 
delivered  by  a  classmate  or  other  means  by  which  ah 
absent  member  will  be  contacted  individually  and  en- 
couraged to  attend  Sunday  School  is  considered  an 
enlistment  contact.  (See  The  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, January,  1958  edition,  page  62.) 


Courses  of  Study 

Q.  Is  it  advisable  to  allow  a  teacher  to  choose  his 
own  course  of  study? 

A.  No.  The  teacher  would  be  unable  to  receive 
any  help  from  the  stake  board;  there  would  be  no  class 
to  attend  in  stake  preparation  meeting  and  could  result 
in  members  of  the  class  being  subjected  to  the  same 
subject  for  two  successive  years. 


Q.  Is  part  singing  or  the  learning  of  parts  during  the 
Sunday  School  worship  service  recommended? 

—North  Texas  District,  Gulf  States  Mission. 

A.  "Part  singing  that  comes  •  naturally  should  be 
encouraged,  but  using  the  practice  time  to  drill  indi- 
vidual parts  should  be  avoided."  (See  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  January,  1958,  edition,  page  41.) 

"Instructor"  Accessibility 

Q.  How  do  I  give  a  faculty  member  credit  for  hav- 
ing access  to  The  Instructor  when  there  is  already 
a  subscriber  in  the  home? 

—San  Luis  Obispo  (California)  Stake. 

A.  All  faculty  members  having  an  Instructor  acces- 
sible in  the  home  but  who  are  not  subscribers  them- 
selves are  marked  with  an  "H"  in  Column  6  of  the 
monthly  report.  Do  not  count  these  "Instructors  avail- 
able" toward  filling  quotas.  Find  new  subscribers  out- 
side of  the  faculty  for  this  purpose. 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


U  fORD   We   Thank  Thee,' 
Children  Sing,  No.  35. 


'L° 


The 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  October 


The  hymn  of  the  month  is  one 
of  thanks.  Children  need  to  know 
of  loving  kindnesses  Heavenly 
Father  bestows  on  them  as  He 
watches  over  them  day  by  day. 

In  referring  to  the  text  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  hymn,  we  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  following:  this  day, 
work  and  play,  shining  sun  above 
and  great  and  tender  love.  As  an 
aid  for  introducing  the  hymn,  plac- 
ards may  be  used.  A  placard  for 
each  word  grouping  mentioned 
above  may  be  placed  on  a  flannel- 
board.  The  first  one,  for  example, 
would  be  this  day;  the  second  one, 
work  and  play,  etc.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  four  placards  in  all. 

As  the  hymn  is  being  sung  by 
the  chorister  or  teachers,  point  to 
word  groupings  on  placards  as  they 
are  sung.  As  the  hymn  is  repeated, 
have  the  children  sing  the  words 
as  they  recognize  them  on  the  plac- 
ards. Boys  and  girls  are  great  imi- 
tators. They  will  learn  the  words 
of  the  hymn  so  quickly  that  some 


U 


Lord  We  Thank  Thee" 


choristers  will  want  to  teach  the 
second  verse,  also.  However,  a  hymn 
must  be  repeated  many  times  be- 
fore it  is  really  learned,  so  let  your 
judgment  guide  you. 

The  melody  of  the  hymn  descends 
step-wise,  with  an  occasional  skip 
upward  as  it  begins  a  new  phrase. 
Choristers  and  organists  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  hymn  please 
observe  that  some  notes  of  the  same 
pitch  are  often  repeated  in  descend- 
ing passages. 

Organists;  Play  the  hymn  in  a 
smooth,  legato  manner.  Both  hands 
have  the  problem  of  tied  notes.  To 
hold  tied  notes  their  full  value  is 
just  as  important  as  playing  a  note. 
Harmonically,  the  notes  must  be 
held  as  indicated  to  complete  the 
harmonic  effects  in  accompaniment 
of  the  hymn. 


Bring  out  the  melody  notes  (top 
notes  in  right  hand)  and  do  not 
confuse  them  with  another  part. 
Example,  line  2,  measure  3  (F,  the 
melody  note,  is  sustained  in  right 
hand  for  two  counts,  while  D  in 
right  hand  is  being  played  on  the 
second  count  of  the  measure). 

After  the  children  have  learned 
the  hymn  without  accompaniment, 
have  them  listen  while  the  organist 
plays  it.  Then  have  the  children 
sing  the  hymn  with  the  accompani- 
ment. Children's  voices  should  be 
heard  above  the  accompaniment. 

In  November  will  be  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Although  we  are  thankful  each 
day  for  the  many  blessings  we  en- 
joy, it  might  be  well  to  review  some 
of  our  "thank  you"  hymns.  "Thanks 
to  Our  Father,"  No.  7  from  The 
Children  Sing,  is  suggested. 

—Florence  S.  Allen. 
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Photo  by  W.  Claudell  Johnson. 

Learning   important  scriptures   is  made   easier   for   these  boys   because   their  teacher, 
Mrs.  Lowell  E.  Woffinden,  is  using  quotations  included  in  the  Course  No.  4  packet.'0' 


ALL  through  the  centuries,  the 
scriptures  have  been  a  .great 
stimulation  in  daily  living.  Human 
life  and  events  in  history  have  been 
influenced  by  this  literature  that 
was  produced  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  God  and  accepted  as  His 
word  by  man. 

The  wise,  the  great,  the  faithful 
and  the  humble  all  bear  testimony 
to  the  great  influence  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  their  joys,  successes,  trials, 
and  sorrows. 

As  the  manual  for  the  6-  and  7- 
year-olds  was  prepared,  great  care 
was  given  to  the  selection  and  pos- 
sible use  of  the  scriptures  in  teach- 
ing them  the  Gospel. 

It  was  felt  that  in  a  Sunday  School 
class  there  is  great  opportunity  to 
give  scriptural  quotations  and  stories 
true  significance  and  meaning. 

One  way  would  be  for  the  pupils 
to  hear  readings  from  the  Standard 
Works  —  beautiful  verses  which 
could  be  illustrated  by  a  story  or 
event  in  the  individual's  or  com- 
munity's life. 

".  .  .  Remember  that  every  good 
gift  cometh  of  Christ."  (Moroni  10: 
18.) 

What  are  the  "good  gifts"  to  the 
6-  and  7-year-olds?  Through  class 
discussion  and  sharing,  appreciations 
and  attitudes  are  developed. 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 

*Students  of  Sister  Woffinden  are:  (1.  to  r.) 
Ronnie  Poulton,  Ernest  Henderson,  David  Johnson, 
Calvin   Woffinden   and   Renie  Rhynsburger. 


works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  (Matthew  5: 
16.) 

How  can  doing  good  help  your 
light  to  shine?  Children  of  this  age 
are  able  to  make  some  surprising 
decisions. 

As  repetition  is  an  important  law 
of  learning,  if  scriptural  quotations 
and  stories  are  read  well  and  often 
to  the  children,  they  learn  to  love 
the  scriptures  and  its  literary  style. 

Wise  teachers  often  tell  such 
parables  as  the  "Good  Samaritan" 
or  the  "Lost  Sheep"  in  a  language 
the  child  understands,  then  lets  the 
child  retell  it  in  his  own  words  — 
and  then  reads  it  from  the  Bible. 
This  method  teaches  the  idea  and 
introduces  the  source. 

A  second  way  in  which  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  can  give  scriptural 
quotations  meaning  is  that  in  the 
class  the  teacher  can  explain  the 
background  for  the  quotations  and 
stories.  Why  did  Jesus  say,  "After 
this  manner  .  .  .  pray  ye"?  (See 
Matthew  6:1-15.) 

The  Ten  Commandments  have 
greater  meaning  and  application 
when  the  children  understand  the 
way  the  Israelites  had  lived  before 
they  began  the  journey  into  the 
wilderness. 

The  teacher  who  will  take  time 
and  effort  to  enrich  the  scriptures 
with  a  background  for  understand- 
ing, enriches  her  own  life  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  the  children, 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Scriptures 

Are  Welcome 

in  the  Primary 

By  Margaret  Hopkinson 


Here  is  a  third  point:  At  this 
age  children  are  interested  and 
proud  when  they  can  memorize 
little  verses,  poems  and  scriptures. 
They  love  the  feeling  of  participa- 
tion and  achievement.  Memorizing 
short,  meaningful  quotations  is  a 
source  of  great  delight  and  interest. 

Meanings  of  quotations  should  be 
the  child's  interpretation  with  his 
level  of  achievement  lifted  higher 
with  each  experience. 

To  increase  interest  in  memoriz- 
ing quotations  found  in  the  manual 
Living  Our  Religion  (Part  I),  a 
Teacher  Aids  Packet  was  produced. 
This  packet  contains  scriptural  quo- 
tations-printed in  the  same  style  of 
printing  that  is  used  in  the  pupils' 
books  at  school.  The  quotations  are 
in  strips  so  many  games  and  tech- 
niques may  be  used  to  help  in  the 
memorization.  Some  suggestions  can 
be  found  in  lessons  27,  29,  48  and 
50  of  the  manual. 

Fourth,  use  the  scriptural  memo- 
rizations.  Use  them  in  the  worship 
service,  when  appropriate.  Short 
talks  or  other  inspirational  presenta- 
tions can  be  built  around  the  under- 
standings that  have  been  gained. 
Class  reviews  can  be  stimulated  if 
the  teacher  will  say  the  first  few 
words  and  let  the  students  finish  the 
quotations.  After  quotations  are 
memorized,  children  will  enjoy  find- 
ing and  reading  the  quotations  from 
their  source  if  the  teacher  will  find 
the  chapter.  This  is  a  wonderful 
age  to  plant  the  seed  of  desire  for 
memorizing   the   scriptures. 
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Stories  Worth   Retelling 


Compiled  by  Wayne  M.  Carle 


^Jheu  J^TUci  d5ut  ^Jo    v^att 
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OBEDIENT   TO    HIS    CALLING 


BEFORE  he  became  a  counselor  in  the  First  Presi- 
dency, George  Q.  Cannon  faithfully  carried  out 
many  assignments  and  missions  for  the  Church.  In 
1857  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Deseret  News  and  was 
directed  to  take  the  press  to  Fillmore,  Utah,  because 
of  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Johnston's  Army. 

After  publishing  there  for  a  short  time,  he  started 
back  toward  Salt  Lake  City  again.  About  half  way 
he  was  met  by  a  messenger  bearing  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  informing  him  he  had  been 
called  on  a  mission  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Elder  Cannon  calmly  read  the  letter  and  asked  the 


messenger  how  soon  he  would  be  ready  to  start  back. 
The  messenger  said  he  would  need  only  time  enough 
to  feed  his  mules. 

"Call  for  me  in  an  hour,"  said  Elder  Cannon.  "I 
will  be  ready  to  go  with  you."  Leaving  his  family  by 
the  roadside  with  his  younger  brother,  David,  he  re- 
ported to  President  Young  early  the  next  morning. 

On  seeing  him,  President  Young  turned  to  the 
others  in  his  office  and  said,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  it 
would  be  so?   I  knew  I  had  but  to  call;  here  he  is."1 


Trom    The    Faith    of    Our   Pioneer    Fathers    by    Bryant  S.    Hinckley; 
Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  1956;  page  109. 


A  MOTHER'S  INFLUENCE 

MRS.  ANNA  WHISTLER  - 
whose  son,  James,  immortal- 
ized her  as  a  world  symbol  of  moth- 
erhood —  taught  her  children  that 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  She 
never  neglected  to  gather  them 
around  her  before  breakfast  to  teach 
them  verses  from  the  Psalms. 

Saturday  was  set  apart  for  prep- 
aration for  the  Sabbath:  taking 
baths,  getting  clothes  ready  and  re- 
viewing the  scripture  the  family  had 
learned  during  the  week. 

"Boys,"  Mrs.  Whistler  would  call 
early  Sunday  morning,  "hot  biscuits 
and  honey  are  waiting  for  you."  And 
there  was  no  sleeping  late.  At  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bells,  they 
walked  to  the  morning  service. 

Even  in  his  later  life,  artist  James 
Whistler  continued  to  escort  his 
mother  to  church,  and  he  kept  a 
promise  made  to  her  that  he  would 
not  break  the  Sabbath  by  painting.2 

2From  Mothers  of  America  by  Elisabeth  Logan 
Davis;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Westwood, 
New  Jersey,  1954;  page  184. 
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THE  best  teacher  is  the  one 
who  kindles  an  inner  fire, 
arouses  moral  enthusiasm,  inspires 
the  student  with  a  vision  of  what 
he  may  become,  and  reveals  the 
worth  and  permanency  of  moral 
and  spiritual  and  cultural  values. 

—Author  Unknown. 

SHE  KNEW  THEM 

WILLIAM  O.  ANDERSON  and 
Jens  Hansen  had  some  re- 
markable experiences  as  they  took 
the  Gospel  message  for  the  first 
time  to  the  island  of  Fyen,  Denmark, 
in  November,  1851. 

At  one  of  the  first  homes  they 
tracted  in  the  village  of  Sulkendrup, 
a  woman  opened  the  door  and  said: 
"These  are  my  brethren."  She  had 
never  seen  either  missionary  before 
in  her  life. 

Soon  afterward  Gjertrud  Hansen 
was  baptized  as  the  first  fruits  of 
their  missionary  endeavor.3 

3From  Under  the  Midnight  Sun  by  Albert  L. 
Zobell,  Jr.;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  1950;  page  36. 


HOW  THE   LORD   WORKS 

ONE  time  the  family  of  the  late 
President  J.  Golden  Kimball 
of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy 
went  on  a  trip  and  left  him  home 
because  of  his  Church  duties.  Christ- 
mas came  and  his  wife  and  children 
arranged  with  a  store  to  mail  a 
lovely  present,  charging  it  to  their 
account. 

Through  a  mistake,  the  store  sent 
the  package  c.o.d.  and  President 
Kimball  paid  for  it  without  knowing 
its  contents. 

When  he  discovered  what  had 
happened,  the  thought  flashed  to 
his  mind:  "That  is  exactly  how  the 
Lord  works.  You  receive  a  blessing 
with  promises  from  a  patriarch,  or 
a  blessing  when  set  apart  for  a 
mission  or  upon  asking  the  Lord  for 
help;  they  are  all  c.o.d.  You  pay 
cash  and  the  goods  are  delivered."4 

"From  /.  Golden  Kimball,  The  Story  of  a 
Unique  Personality  by  Claude  Richards;  Deseret 
News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  1934;  pages  86,  87. 
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COURSE  OF 
STUDY-!  957 

Course  No.  1: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the  Nursery 

Course  No.  la: 

Beginnings  of 

Religious  Praise 

Course  No.  3: 

Growing 

Spiritually 

Part  II 

Course  No.  5: 

Living  Our 

Religion 

Part  II 

Course  No.  7: 
What  It  Means 

To  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Course  No.  9: 

Leaders  of  the 

Scriptures 

COURSE  OF 
STUDY-!  958 

Course  No.   1: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the  Nursery 

y 

Course  No.  2: 

Growing 

Spiritually 

Part  1 

t 

Course  No.  4: 

Living  Our 

Religion 

Part  1 

Course  No.  6: 

History  of  the 

Church  for  Children 

t 

Course  No.  8: 

Old  Testament 

Stories 

Course  No.  10: 

The  Life  of 

Christ 

APPROXIMATE 
AGES-!  958 

Nursery 
Nearly  3,  and  3 

Kindergarten 
4,  5 

Primary 
6,  7 

8,  9 

10,   11 

12,  13 

Date  of  Lesson 
OCTOBER  5 

Thank  You  for  Our 
Own  Special  Gifts 

Birds 
That  Sing 

The  Priesthood 
in  the  Home 

Making  the  Church 
Strong 

Saul,  the 
Nation   Builder 

In  Gethsemane 

OCTOBER  12 

Thank  You  for  Other 
Daily   Blessings 

1   Love  Each 
Day  and  Night 

W©  Make 
Records 

What  It  Means  To 
Be  a  Pioneer 

Saul,  the 
Rejected   King 

A  Night  of 
Persecution 

OCTOBER  19 

Thank  You  for 

Parents  and 
Other  Helpers 

Harvest  Time 

Pioneers 
Made  Records 

Who  Are  the 

Pioneers  in 
Your  Family? 

David,  the 
Young  Champion 

On  Calvary 

OCTOBER  26 

Thank  You  Words 

and  Thank  You 

Deeds 

Showers 

That  Water 

the  Earth 

The  Bible   Is 
a  Record 

You,  Your  Family, 
and  the  Pioneers 

David  in  the 

Wilderness 

of  Judea 

The  Resurrection 

NOVEMBER  2 

Our  Individual 
Prayers 

1   Get  Ready 
for  Winter 

A  Book  of 
Laws  Is  Found 

How  To  Honor 
the  Pioneers 

A  Shepherd  Who 
Became  a   King 

Final  Visit 
to  Galilee 

NOVEMBER  9 

Our  Family 
Prayers 

Animals 
Get  Ready 
for  Winter 

Jesus  Told 
Stories 

A  Great  Gift 
of  the  Gospel 

Solomon,  the 
Temple  Builder 

"Feed  My  Sheep" 

NOVEMBER  16 

The   Blessing  on 
the  Food 

1    Learn  about 

the  World  and 

Who  Lived  Here 

Letters  in 
the   Bible 

Another 
Great  Gift 

Review  of  Units 
Four  and   Five 

Darkness  and 
Destruction 

NOVEMBER  23 

Prayers  at 
Sunday  School 

1   Learn   How 

To  Express 

Gratitude 

The  Book  of 

Mormon   Is  a 

Record 

Thanksgiving 

Rehoboam,  the 

Foolish 

Among  the 
Nephites 

NOVEMBER  30 

We  Love<  Each 
Other 

1   Learn  about 

the   Indians  of 

Long  Ago  and  Today 

The  Book  of 

Mormon   Is  a 

Record 

(continued) 

Review 

Jeroboam, 
the   Deceitful 

End  of  the 
Mission 

DECEMBER  7 

We  Love  Our 

Neighbors  and 

Friends 

1   Learn  How 

To  Keep  Well  and 

Grow  Strong 

The  Pearl  of 
Great  Price 
Is  a  Record 

Joseph  Smith's 

Birthday 

Anniversary 

Israel  and 
Idol  Worship 

"1  Am  With 
You  Alway" 

DECEMBER  14 

How  We  Show 
Our  Love 

1   Learn  about 
the   Birth   of 
Jesus  Christ 

The  Pearl   of 
Great  Price 
Is  a   Record 
(continued) 

How  To  Celebrate 
Christmas 

Review 

"What  of  the 
Future" 

DECEMBER  21 

Christmas 
Lesson 

1   Learn  about 
His  Teachings 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

DECEMBER  28 

How   Heavenly 

Father  Showed 

His  Love 

1  Think  about 

the   Lovely  Things 

1    Have  Learned 

The   Doctrine 
and   Covenants 

Review 

Final 
Review 

Review 
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Course  No.   11: 

History  of  the 

Restored  Church 

Course  No.  13: 

Principles  of 

The 

Restored  Church 

at  Work 

Course  No.  15: 

Life  in 
Ancient  America 

Course   No.  21: 
Saviors  on 
Mount  Zion 

Course   No.  22: 
Teacher 
Training 

Course  No.  25: 

Parents 

and  Youth 

(Second  Year) 

Course  No.  27: 

Living  the 

Gospel 

Course  No.  29: 

A  Marvelous 

Work  and  a 

Wonder 

Course  No.   12: 
The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course  No.   14: 

The  Message  of 

the  Master 

t 

Course  No.   18: 

Christ's  Ideals 

for  Living 

f 

Course  No.  20: 

Family 

Exaltation 

Course  No.  22: 
Teacher 
Training 

T 

Course   No.   24: 

Parent 

and  Child 

Course   No.  26: 
Gospel   Ideals 

Course   No.  28: 

An   Introduction 

to  the  Gospel 

14,   IS 

16,   17 

18,   19,  20,  21 

Genealogical 
Training — Adults 

Preservice 
Teachers- 
Adults 

Family 
Relations- 
Adults 

Gospel 
Doctrine- 
Adults 

Gospel 

Essentials — 

Adults 

The  Most 
Famous   Book 

They  Crucified 
Him 

Equality 

Church   and 

Parish 

Registers 

The   Calling 

of  the 

Teacher 

Recreation 

The  Improvement 

of  Man 

in  Society 

Government  of 
the  Church 

The  Most 

Famous   Book 

(continued) 

"Him,  Whom 
They  Pierced" 

Review 

Legal 
Documents 

Open 
Sunday 

Living 
with   Books 

Review 

Respect  for 
the  Body 

Biblical  Prophets 
Foretell  Zion 

"He  Is  Risen" 

Freedom 

Films  of 
Original   Records 

The  Church's 
Plan 

Living 
with   Books 
(continued) 

Building  of 

Human 
Character 

Cultivation 
of  the  Mind 

Review 

Some  Appear- 
ances of  the 
Risen  Lord 

Loyalty 

Searching  in 
Scotland 

Preparation 

for 

Teaching 

Review 

The  Word  of 
Wisdom 

Marriage 

and  Family 

Life 

Blessing  of 

Joseph 
in  America 

The   Final 
Promise 

Tolerance 

Fathers  and 

Mothers  of 

Freedom 

Teachers—  ■ 
Gospel 
Scholars 

Family 
Budget 

Obedience 
to  Law 

The  Church 

and  Civil 

Government 

Nephi  Views 
Our  Day 

Peter's 
Leadership 

Progress 

Writing  a 
Genealogy 

Nature  of 

Human 

Behavior 

Discipline 

as   Responsible 

Behavior 

Man   and 
Spiritual 
Progress 

The  Church 

and   Economic 

Life 

A  Gentile 

Crosses 

Many  Waters 

The  Church 
Grows 

Forgiveness 

A  Glorious 
Family   Ideal 

Influencing 
Behavior 

Discipline 
(continued) 

Reaching 
Youth 

A  Latter-day 

Saints' 

Worship 

The  Conquest 
of  Mexico 

Peter's 
Vision 

Trust 

Blessings 
of  Abraham 

Cultivating 
Receptiveness 

Review 

Education 

Salvation 

Available 

to  All 

Englishmen  in 

Search 

of  Freedom 

Paul  Among 
the  Gentiles 

Worship 

Children   after 
Resurrection 

Knowing 

Class 
Members 

Family  Time 
Schedule 

Womanhood 

and 
Motherhood 

Review 

Freedom 
Won 

"Unto  Caesar 
Shalt  Thou  Go" 

Steadfastness 

Eternal   Chain 
of  Families 

Classroom 
Atmosphere 

Language 
Patterns 

Courtship 

and 
Marriage 

Restoration  of 
the  Gospel 
and  Church 

Freedom 
Guaranteed 

The  Message 
of  the 
Epistles 

Sacrifice 

Celestial   Family 
Exaltation 

Developing 

Love  for  the 

Gospel 

Language 

Patterns 

(continued) 

The   Home 

and 
Family   Life 

The   Position 
of  the  Church 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Christmas 
Lesson 

Review 

Review 

Immortality 

Review 

Cultivating 
Reverence 

Review 

A  Philosophy 
of  Happiness 

Review 
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AS  WE  STAND 

BEFORE  THE 

BURNING  BUSH 


( Concluded  from 
page  240. ) 


course,  from  modern  revelation, 
that  that  is  the  fact.  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  93:6,  11.) 

About  1926  I  undertook  to  give 
in  the  Sunday  School  a  course  on 
the  life  of  the  Saviour.  One  thing 
that  impressed  me  almost  immedi- 
ately was  that  whereas  our  Church 
works  (Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  and  Pearl  of  Great 
Price)  were  annotated  by  references 
to  the  Bible,  there  was  no  Bible 
that  was  annotated  by  references  to 
our  own  Church  books.  So  I  began 
at  that  time  to  try  to  build  up  some 
kind  of  cross-reference  in  the  New 
Testament  to  our  own  Church 
works.  However,  other  things  took 
my  attention,  and  what  I  did  had  to 
be  done  after  working  hours,  so  the 
matter  dragged  on.  When  I  went 
into  Mexico,  first  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Morrow,1  as  legal  adviser  and  later 
as  ambassador,  I  found  a  little  lei- 

iDwight  Whitney  Morrow,  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  1927-30. 


Sure  time,  and  I  then  began  to  try 
to  work  out  a  life  of  the  Saviour. 

A  harmony  of  the  gospels  is  an 
arrangement  of  them  so  that  you 
bring  into  parallel  columns  the  two 
or  three  or  four  different  accounts 
of  the  particular  incidents.  As  you 
know,  some  accounts  are  recorded 
only  in  one  gospel,  some  in  two, 
others  in  three,  and  some  in  all  four. 
A  harmony  of  the  gospels  undertakes 
to  arrange  these  various  incidents  to 
build,  so  far  as  possible,  a  chrono- 
logical account  of  the  Saviour's  life. 

The  earliest  harmony  of  which  we 
know  was  made  by  Tatian,2  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Christ.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  numerous  harmonies  made. 
When  I  began  my  own  work,  I  took 
seven  different  harmonies,  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  parallel  columns,  as 
nearly  as  I  could.  Out  of  the  seven 
I  made  an  arbitrary,  non-scholarly, 
non-critical  arrangement  that  suited 
me. 

The  harmony  which  we  shall 
study  will  divide  the  Saviour's  life 
into  eight  periods.  The  first  period 
will  be  from  the  beginning  of  the 
record  until  the  beginning  of  John's 
ministry.     The  second  period  will 

2A  Christian  apologist  and  Gnostic  of  the  2nd 
Century,  A.  D. 


take  from  the  beginning  of  John's 
ministry  to  the  first  Passover.  The 
third  period  covers  the  early  Judean 
ministry.  The  fourth  period  will 
deal  with  the  great  Galilean  Mis- 
sion, which  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  (a)  from  the  beginning 
of  the  mission  until  the  choosing  of 
the  apostles;  (b)  from  the  choos- 
ing of  the  apostles  until  the  tour 
into  northern  Galilee  and  beyond; 
and  (c)  from  the  return  into  Galilee 
until  the  end  of  the  Galilean  Mis- 
sion. The  fifth  period  will  be  the 
later  Judean  Mission,  which  was 
very  short.  The  sixth  period  will 
be  the  Perean  Mission.  The  seventh 
period  will  be  what  I  have  called 
the  "Week  of  the  Atoning  Sacri- 
fice." (I  do  not  like  the  term 
"Passion  Week"  which  is  custom- 
arily used.)  The  eighth  period  is 
what  I  have  termed  the  "Benedic- 
tion of  Christ's  Mission  on  Earth," 
which  will  deal  with  His  visit  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  His 
ministrations  among  the  Nephites. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  cover  all 
these  periods  in  the  following  six 
articles. 


Next  month  President  Clark  de- 
scribes the  Messiah's  birth  and  early 
years. 


Events  To  Accompany  Inside  Back  Cover  Map 

The  First  Years  . . . 

while  Jesus  lived  in  Palestine 

(Circled  numbers  on  the  map  are 
described  below.) 

1.  The  Annunciation  to  Zacharias. 

2.  The  Annunciation  to  Mary. 

3.  The  Joyful   Meeting   of   Mary 
and  Elisabeth. 

4.  Song  of  Mary. 

5.  The  Annunciation  to  Joseph.  • 

6.  Birth  of  John. 

7.  Joseph    and    Mary    Come    to 
Bethlehem*. 

8.  Visit  of  the  Shepherds. 

9.  Visit  of  the  Magi. 


10.  Herod  Decrees   Death  to   the 
Children. 

11.  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

12.  Song  of  Simeon. 

13.  Flight  into  Egypt. 

14.  Return  to  Nazareth. 

15.  Jesus  among  the  Learned  Men. 

16.  The   Preaching   and  Baptizing 
by  John  the  Baptist. 

17.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

18.  Declaration  from  Heaven. 

19.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

20.  Communion  in  the  Wilderness. 

21.  John    Proclaims    the    Messiah. 


22.  The    First     Disciples     Follow 
Jesus. 

23.  Other  Disciples  Join  the  Group. 

24.  The  First  Miracle. 

25.  Cleansing  the  Temple. 

26.  Nazareth  Rejects  the  Saviour. 

27.  Jesus    Makes    His    Home    with 

Peter  in  Capernaum. 

28.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

29.  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE: 

A  blue  print  map  of  "The  First 
Years— while  Jesus  lived  in  Pales- 
tine," approximately  2x3  feet  in  size, 
is  available  upon  request  at  the  edi- 
torial offices  of  The  Instructor.  Map 
sells  for  $1  postage  prepaid.  Re- 
prints of  the  opposite  map  sell  three 
for  10  cents  including  postage. 
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listed  on  opposite  page. 


Compiled  by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
Art  by  Charles  J.  Jacobsen. 


HIDDEN  HERO'S 


O 


A  FULL  moon  smiled  down  on 
our  town's  baseball  park  last 
night.  Two  home  runs  were  hit, 
one  of  our  players  stole  home,  and 
the  home  club  went  on  to  win  by 
one  run. 

But  the  hero  at  the  ball  park  last 
night  was  a  player  who  did  not  get 
into  the  game.  He  was  in  the  stands, 
wearing  a  pink  sport  shirt  and  wav- 
ing a  goodbye  to  the  fans.  It  was 
announced  over  the  public  address 
system  that  on  the  morrow  he  was 
moving  up  to  the  big  leagues.  He 
was  the  team's  first-string  catcher. 

When  we  were  boys,  the  pitcher 
was  usually  the  baseball  hero.  He 
was  the  captain  of  our  school  team. 
He  was  just  about  the  only  lad  in 
the  lineup  who  could  throw  a  curve. 
And  he  could  make  his  hook  break 
even  when  throwing  a  ball  wrapped 
with  black  bicycle  tape. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  some 
major  league  observers  that  pitching 
is  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  base- 
ball.1 

But  if  a  son  of  ours  ever  asks 
what  baseball  position  he  should 
play,  I  think  I  would  suggest  catch- 
er. He  may  not  often  be  the  most 
acclaimed  member  of  the  team.  But 
the  catcher  should  be  the  happiest. 
He  may  get  his  fingers  and  toes 
battered  with  foul  balls.  More  than 
any  other  player,  he  is  hidden  from 
the  crowd.  But  the  catcher's  busi- 
ness behind  the  plate  is  to  help 
make  others  look  good. 

It  was  difficult  to  watch  the  play- 
er catching  last  night.  In  front  of 
him  was  the  batter.  Behind  him 
was  the  big,  black  form  of  the  plate 
umpire.  The  catcher  was  further 
obscured  by  a  chest  protector,  shin 
guards  and  a  mask. 

Del  Crandall,  catcher  for  the 
World  Champion  Milwaukee  Braves, 
said  of  his  job:  "Everything  you  do 
to  help  your  pitcher,  no  matter  how 
small,   is    going   to   make   a  better 

1"Sal  Maglie  on  the  Art  of  Pitching,"  Sports 
Illustrated,  Mar.  17,  1958,  page  45. 


pitcher  on  the  mound.    And  that's 
what  you're  there  for."2 

While  the  crowd's  eyes  are  on  the 
pitcher  and  the  batter,  the  good 
catcher  measures  the  batter,  flashes 
the  signal  for  the  ball  to  pitch,  pro- 
vides the  pitching  target,  and  in 
many  other  ways  assists  the  pitcher. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  the  catcher 
makes  it  his  business  to  help  others 
perform   better  before  the   crowds. 

For  years  there  lived  around  the 
corner  from  our  home  a  woman 
who  played  life  like  that.  I  do  not 
recall  ever  meeting  her.  She  was 
not  one  to  trip  through  the  neigh- 
borhood for  attention.  But  we  no- 
ticed children  often  in  her  yard  and 
in  the  nearby  vacant  lot.  We  learned 
that  they  were  homeless  children 
whom  she  had  taken  to  her  heart 
and  household.  She  has  since  passed 
away.  But  no  doubt  those  children 
are  performing  better  before  life's 
throngs  because  of  her  quiet,  hid- 
den helpfulness. 


THE  CATCHER 
His  business  is  to  help. 


Irving  Ben  Cooper,  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  in 
New  York  City,  described  a  woman 
from  Missouri  who  is  a  great  "catch- 
er." Her  name  is  Calla  Varner.  The 
judge  told  how  he,  decades  after 
coming  under  her  spell,  continued 
to  feel  her  influence  in  his  cham- 
bers. He  first  met  her  when  he  was 
an  immigrant  boy  from  the  slums  of 
London.    He   wore    patched   pants 

2"Del  Crandall  on  the  Art  of  Catching,"  Sports 
Illustrated,  Apr.  21,  1958,  page  35. 


and  shoes  reinforced  with  cardboard. 
He  met  her  in  high  school,  when 
he  found  himself  "becoming  a  with- 
drawn, wretched  misfit."  A  teacher, 
she  put  her  arm  around  him  and 
made  him  feel  wanted. 

The  judge  said  he  always  felt  that 
he  was  Calla  Varner's  special  pupil. 
Then  he  gave  a  talk  in  St.  Louis 
before  the  judiciary  of  Missouri.  He 
referred  to  her,  though  not  mention- 
ing her  name.  After  the  meeting, 
six  judges  came  to  him  to  discuss 
Miss  Varner.    "All  revered  lier." 

He  later  learned  that  she  had 
similarly  influenced  generals,  emi- 
nent scientists,  physicians,  business- 
men, educators  and  other  men  of 
affairs  by  the  scores.  She  always 
kept  herself  quietly  in  the  back- 
ground. But  men  like  Judge  Cooper 
never  forgot  her  influence  and  her 
counsel,  such  as:  "Serve  with  honor, 
not  for  honor."3 

It  was  heart  warming  to  see  them 
cheer  the  catcher  at  the  ball  park 
last  night.  An  able  catcher  is  so 
typical  of  so  many  hidden  heroes 
and  heroines  —  happy  people  like 
Calla  Varner  who  quietly  make  it 
their  business  to  help  others  look 
good  before  the  crowds. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

s"Salute  to  a  Teacher"  hy  Irving  Ben  Cooper, 
Reader's  Digest,   June,   1957,  pages    154-160. 


